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MY ALBUM. 


Now, don’t be frightened, reader, when I speak of 
‘My Album.’ I by no means intend to inflict upon 
you a tormenting catalogue of halting hexameters 
‘On a Neglected Caterpillar,’ ‘Sonnets to Rosabella,’ 
or stanzas by Dismal Dilworth on ‘Our Ruined 
Country.’ No—I always had an aversion to writing, 
whether on a grave or a gay subject; at school, I was 
the vilest penwoman in my class—and that’s asserting 
a great deal—and I feel quite certain that if my being 
married had depended on my keeping up an epistolary 
correspondence with my lover, I should have been to 
this very hour a spinster; but my needle-work—ah, 
there I was unsurpassed by any one of my schoolmates ; 
and every half-year I carried home the head (or hand) 
prize in that department. Nothing came amiss to me, 
either in plain or fancy work; I was a proficient, 
from shirt-making to the imitation of point-lace ; and 
now—my album is a patchwork quilt, whereon I see 
traced, as truly as though sketched with pen and 
paper, the characters, history, and fate of ancestors, 
friends, and companions. I do love that quilt: for 
many memories of days gone by, of kindnesses 
bestowed, of hopes, some realised, some defeated, 
does that party-coloured page recall. 

The first article in my album is an oval of rich 
saffron-coloured satin, manufactured in times when 
no soupgon of cotton intruded to mar the beauty and 
durability of the silken fabric. Its texture is of the 
finest, and it is spotted with sprigs of myrtle and 
moss rosebuds, yet bright as when fresh from the 
hands of the embroideress; who, perhaps, proud 
as she must have been of her dainty handiwork 
—for the raised flowers look so natural that you are 
almost tempted to gather one—wondered, as she bent 
over the frame, why she should be a poor needlewoman, 
earning at best a hand-to-mouth subsistence, while 
the bride for whom she was embroidering this lovely 
wedding-robe, was the possessor of wealth almost 
unlimited, had all the luxuries of life at her 
command, and a coronet awaiting her acceptance. 
Her full-length portrait hangs in our dining-room : 
there she appears in her nuptial-dress—the saffron 
satin—a lively-looking, handsome brunette of sixteen ; 
her hair dressed exactly in the odious, unbecoming 
style that is prevalent again at this very hour; 
her gown, open in front, is looped up at the sides 
with wedding favours; a white petticoat is visible 
through the point-lace flounces that enrich it; 
ruffles, stomacher, and lappets of the same expensive 
material, complete the dress ; and the bride wears, for 
the first time, a brilliant suite of diamonds. All 


these—dress, point-lace, and diamonds—are gone long, 
long ago, and nought remains but the odour of good 
deeds, that sanctifies the memory of the just. 

What a strange shape is this patch, so carefully 
joined to the above! Yes, it was a fan. Gazing on it,’ 
I am reminded of my sailor-brother, dear Lionel. A 
gay, bold, young midshipman, he was the first to quit 
us and break up our happy, loving, family circle. 
Laughingly, he kissed my tears away, as I essayed in 
vain to repress my sobs, to say farewell, and to wish 
him a prosperous voyage. The signal was given, 
‘All hands aboard ;’ Lionel tore himself from our 
embraces, and we turned tearfully away homewards ; 
we had committed our dearest treasure to the mercy 
of the waves. Dear Lionel we never saw again. 
Letters, fraught with love and glowing anticipations 
of future fame in his chosen profession, came fre- 
quently during his three years’ sojourn abroad; we 
then received one, written in the hurry and din of 
preparation for a return-voyage ; our Lionel was 
coming home. His vessel sailed; anxiously, impa- 
tiently, at length frantically, we awaited him; the time 
had long passed by when the gallant bark should 
have sailed into port; dim and shadowy forebodings 
of evil were converted into yet more wretched 
certainty ; official intelligence reached us that 
‘H.M.S. Afozambique had been wrecked off the coast 
of Cornwall, and that a// on board had perished.’ 

Full twelve months after these dismal tidings, my 
dear brother’s sea-chest, recovered, amongst other 
valuables, from the wreck, was forwarded to us. The 
sight of its contents renewed our grief afresh. At 
the top, carefully folded} lay the middy’s smart 
uniform, of which our Lionel had been so proud. 
There were all our letters, carefully treasured up and 
tied together; a long golden ringlet (perhaps a love- 
gift), fastened with a crimson bow; there, too, was 
a present for each one of the family, neatly enclosed 
in paper, and directed; one, superscribed to ‘My 
darling sister Ellen,’ I opened: it was this fan. The 
moment I unfurled it, the fine Indian crape that 
formed its frail foundation, crumbled to pieces—fit 
emblem of its donor’s hopes and aspirations. I trans- 
ferred the fan to a groundwork of white lute-string, 
and placed it here in my album. The pattern is a 
beautiful combination of gold, bright foreign shells, 
and scroll-work of Indian beads, all tastefully inter- 
woven. I cannot look on it without a feeling of 
melancholy, though fourteen years have elapsed since 
I received it; for still it forcibly recalls to my 
thoughts the bright-eyed sailor-boy in his watery 
grave, ‘whose hands, so often clasped in mine, now 
toss with tangle and with shell.’ 
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A gay strip of bright Stuart tartan: this is a con- 
tribution from bonny Minnie of Clydesdale. Seldom 
is she seen in any other than tartan dress—tartan 
in gown, cloak, shawl, cape. I have sometimes known 
her to wear at an evening-party, in the height 
of summer, white muslin, yet still in scarf or 
ribbon, display the venerated Stuart plaid. Ask 
her for a song; sweetly and unaffectedly, she 
will warble Prince Charlie, or Scots wha hae; or 
should she chance to be in a merry mood, she 
will give you the Laird o’ Cockpen. Entreat her to 
favour you with a recitation—what a bewildering 
variety you have to choose from! Scott, Campbell, 
Burns, she has them at her tongue’s-end. She knows 
no dances save strathspeys and reels; admires no 
music but the violin; envies no one, unless it 
be Flora Macdonald, and heartily does Minnie wish 
that she herself had lived at the same period as that 
renowned heroine. Oh, to have seen, to have con- 
versed with, to have been of service to the Chevalier, 
whose memory she idolises, would have been happiness 
unspeakable ! 

Harmless enthusiast! Dear Minnie, mayst thou 
wed a Scottish chief, and reside in thine adored land 
of lake and mountain ! 

Grandma’s contribution comes now: a specimen of 
the very, very finest India muslin, a snow-white cob- 
web, with showers of large golden flies entangled in 
its gossamer meshes! In London city, at the period 
when this was woven; I am told that it would have 
realised six or seven guineas a yard. My grandma 
was the eldest of a large family. They were all girls, 
but slenderly provided for. Grandma was hand- 
some, and, according to the usage of the day, she, 
being the beauty of the family, was booked for the 
Indian market. She was forthwith consigned to 
an old friend, resident at Calcutta, who bargained 
so advantageously on her account, that in less than 
a fortnight after her arrival, the young lady was 
married to one of the wealthiest nabobs of that 
wealthy country. To be sure, one might have fancied 
he was not altogether so wonderful a bargain after all, 
for he was old, yellow, lean, shrivelled, and had already 
one foot in the grave! Girls errant on fortune- 
hunting expeditions can’t afford to be fastidious; the 
*money-chest,’ and not the ‘man,’ their object, it 
would be well if they could all meet with hearts as 
kindly and as generous as Sir Timothy’s, who, during 
the few years of his wedded life, treated his blooming 
wife with the utmost tenderness and consideration. 
At his death, his young widow returned, laden with 
riches, to England, accompanied by her only child— 
my mother. I was her heiress and prime favourite. 
When I was fortunate enough to obtain the permission 
of my governess to spend the afternoon with grandma, 
what a treat it used to be! She was a fine, majestic 
old lady, rather stout, much averse to exercise, and 
used to recline all day long on a low couch, that was 
wheeled up close to the fireside. Her garb was a 
jumble of long robe, shawl, drapery, and beads, which 
somehow composed, altogether, a striking and graceful 
toilet. When tired of examining and playing with 
the innumerable articles of foreign bijouterie that 
crowded her spacious apartments, I used to seat 
myself on a hassock beside the couch, and listen for 
hours to grandma’s animated descriptions of Indian 
manners and customs. When bedtime came, I was 
invariably dismissed with a present. The last I ever 
received from that dear hand was this piece of white 
and gold embossed muslin, a portion of one—out of 
one hundred—evening-dresses, purchased for her by 
her fond husband. My dreams, after one of these 
visits, were an odd kaleidoscope of humming-birds, 
tigers, palanquins, Hindoo slaves, and rattlesnakes. 

It appears strange to find, joined to the expensive 
muslin, a piece of coarse blue Bengalee cloth! This once 


belonged to poor Gulnare, the gentle ayah, who faith- 
fully served grandma from the day that she wedded 
Sir Timothy. Gulnare nursed my mother during her 
infancy, waited on her in her childhood, and, on her 
young lady’s marriage, was transferred entirely into 
her service. Her unwearied patience was afterwards 
called into requisition by myself and half-a-dozen 
brothers and sisters. A romping, wild, ungovernable 
set of young rebels we were! With all our faults, 
Gulnare doted on us. When we were grown up, and 
she could no longer be of service to us, she preferred 
returning to ‘ Missee,’ as she still called grandma; 
with her she remained until my venerable relative 
was removed into a better world. The poor ayah did 
not long survive; and, in remembrance of her fond 
fidelity, I put the strip of coarse blue cloth next to 
‘ Missee’s’ gold-wrought finery. 

Léonide Thértse d’Aunay gave me this—a bunch 
of beautiful violets in satin and crape, on a ground of 
pale pink. Look closely, and you will perceive that, 
by the minute interlacings of flowers, buds, and 
leaves, their outlines present excellent portraits of 
the unhappy Louis XVI. and his ill-fated queen 
and family. ‘These silken mementoes of an in- 
teresting group were secretly circulated amongst 
the loyalists; my friend Léonide possesses one, 
which is elegantly framed, and occupies a conspicu- 
ous position in her drawing-room—this, as a token 
of her affection, she bestowed on me, and I added 
it to my other souvenirs of love and friendship. From 
the horrors of the French Revolution, Léonide’s 
grandfather (one of the haute noblesse) fled to England, 
where he and his son earned, for many years, a scanty 
subsistence, by giving instructions in their native 
language. Less fortunate than most of his compeers, 
when quiet was restored to France, the old gentle- 
man failed to regain his estates; in fact, he was 
destitute of the funds requisite to meet the incidental 
expenses of a lawsuit; and he who should have borne 
a title and left a fortune to his descendants, lived and 
died in an obscure garret in the metropolis. His son 
contrived to bestow on his little Léonide an excellent 
education; at sixteen years of age, she resolved, like 
a brave girl, to turn that education to account, and 
by the exercise of her talents, to assist her paren 
Our acquaintance originated in a morning-call from 
the young lady, who came to offer her services as 
daily governess to my children. I accepted her offer ; 
but on further acquaintance, finding that her qualifi- 
cations entitled her to a higher post than that of 
instructress to two children under nine years old, I 
recommended her to my old friend, Sir Roderick 
Sharples, a rich widower, with three daughters; and 
there Léonide has found a home indeed. 

Poor Maria Beveridge! This was her gift; this 
faded, washed-out, green and lilac calico. How miser- 
able it looks beside the beautiful violets! The patch, 
once so gay, reminds me forcibly of Maria’s lot. To be 
united at nineteen to a man whom she cared not for 
(‘twas a sacrifice to filial duty), was bad enough, 
Heaven knows; but that he should prove cold-hearted, 
morose, a spendthrift, gambler, drunkard—this was 
terrible! Whilst Maria’s parents lived, Beveridge 
kept his vices in the background; when they were no 
more, and his wife was left without any protector, 
save himself, then his profligacy recklessly intruded 
itself into notoriety. His business neglected, the 
inevitable result followed, and his affairs were wound 
up in the Court of Bankruptcy; he has now no 
employment, looks for none. Formerly, he was 
occasionally invited out to dinner by his old acquaint- 
ances; now, his disreputable, seedy wardrobe forbids 
even that show of kindness. Nor is there the smallest 


likelihood of a change for the better in his garb; 
friends, shocked at his out-at-elbow appearance, have 


repeatedly furnished him with comfortable apparel; 
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but no sooner does he find himself in possession of a 
decent garment, than he is to be seen hurrying 
through the back lanes and courts of the worst part 
of the town, in his customary threadbare suit and 
dilapidated boots, with a mysterious bundle under his 
arm, and casting furtive glances around, to ascertain 
whether any quondam friend may happen to be in 
sight. Poor Maria, her life is one perpetual scramble. 
Before breakfast, she makes a slop-shirt (a tolerable 
three pennyworth of sewing that); has a day-school, 
with an average of thirty very tiny scholars, at two- 
pence a week, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, with an 
interval of an hour for dinner. The first time I saw a 
label in her window, inscribed, ‘ Portraits taken at a 
shilling,’ I was astounded. I could scarcely credit the 
assertion that she was the artist. ‘Why, Maria,’ said 
I, ‘at school, you know, you never had any taste for 
drawing.’ ‘ All that I know of it now, dear,’ replied 
she, ‘I have learned in the school of adversity : my chil- 
dren’s necessities have converted me into a portrait- 
painter; and if, during the week, I can earn a stray 
shilling or two, I regard the money as a complete God- 
send.’ That source of profit has ceased; photogra- 
phers abound, and Maria’s drawings are no longer in 
demand. I have heard of her remaining up all night to 
wash, or mend, or clean the house, and all this variety 
of labour she performs without so much as ‘ thank ye,’ 
or a smile to cheer and encourage her. Hard work 
this for a girl reared in luxury, and who formerly 
kept her carriage ; yet, withal, she is generally lively: 
a sense of onerous duties, well performed, supports 
her through trials which would break the heart, 
or, at least, subdue the spirits of ninety-nine women 
out of a hundred. Ah, on inspection you can see, too, 
that the scrap of washed-out calico can boast of a 
tiny ruby-coloured star, that will retain its brightness 
as long as the patch itself has being. 

Now, here’s the strangest piece of tapestry imagin- 
able, the most cruel specimen of needle-work ever 
achieved by misdirected industry—a gem of ugliness 
—a rural landscape, where the trees are not as tall 
as the cows; the butterflies are bigger than the birds; 
the birds themselves larger than the red worsted 
lambs; the weathercock on the church-steeple blows 
one way, while the smoke of the cottage chimney 

in the reverse direction; while something, 
whethér an antelope or a lion, one’s zoological acumen 
fails to discover, is drinking from a brook in the 
foreground, which, contrary to the rule established by 
Dame Nature, runs uphill! Nobody but my whim- 
sical friend, Medora Hinchcliffe, could have perpe- 
trated such a chef-d’euvre of incongruities. If she 
makes a present—and she is rather liberal that way 
—it is certain to be something of an absurdly outré 
description. At sundry times she has bestowed on 
me a little squat Hindoo idol—a bundle of obese 
ugliness, which I had to remove into a remote cup- 
board because the sight of it terrified the baby—a 
pair of carved Chinese nut-crackers, which stubbornly 
refuse to perform their legitimate functions, and 
prefer cracking one’s fingers instead; and a crimson 
with—I think they are black 

tles. 

What next? A little innocent-looking piece of 
white cambric with buff sprigs; a morsel saved in the 
making-up of my first baby’s first frock. Joined to it 
is a large square of rose-coloured moire antique, bearing 
a pretty wreath of oak-leaves, roses, vine and tendrils, 
forming altogether a tolerable picture of the character 
of its giver—aforesaid baby’s godpapa, in which char- 
acter he exhibits great liberality, as witness in their 
order, the coral with silver bells, and the Valenciennes 
christening-cap and robe; the expensive toys; and the 
juvenile library. Godpapa always attends her birth- 
day parties; he joins the youngsters at hunt the 
slipper, bli ’s buff, my lady’s toilet and forfeits, 


generally winding up with a hearty laugh at the 
game of ‘Fright.’ If he is a loser, he produces from 
his capacious pockets a never-ending succession of 
sweetmeats, almonds and raisins, oranges and figs. 
But the grand affair of the evening is the birthday 
gift: last year, it was a handsome necklace; the year 
before, a work-box ; this year, I really thought my girl 
would have gone wild with delight when he presented 
her with a beautiful little gold watch and chain! 
Kind-hearted, generous godpapa! 

Sisters, old schoolmates, friends, acquaintances, 
some dearly loved, others almost forgotten, have given 
scraps of all sizes and shapes to fill up the interstices 
of my quilt; and lastly, my methodical housemaid, 
Susannah, lined and quilted (she would say twilted) it 
with due care and precision, finishing it off with a 
pine-apple shawl bordering, and marking my name in 
full with crimson silk on the inside; just as though it 
were possible that an article of such magnitude and 
so many striking peculiarities could be exchanged or 
lost. Heaven forbid! That patchwork quilt is as 
much my album as any gilt-edged, morocco-bound 
volume could be, and I confess, it is more to my taste; 
for needle-work, I love, and writing I detest. I never 
used a pen as much in all my life—school-days excepted 
—as I have done in giving this description, which 
nothing less valued by me than the article in question 
could ever have drawn forth. Thank goodness, it is 
finished at last; and now—— Stay, I had forgotten. 
As soon as it was lined, quilted, and bordered, in came 
my late friend, Peter Smith, with his offering—a neat 
diamond-shaped piece of white poplin, with a running 
pattern of evening primroses. So, here is his contri- 
bution, tacked on at the bottom of the album—a super- 
fluous article. Just like late Peter, that was! He began 
life in the very same manner. The younger of twin 
brothers, he inherited only a hundred a year, while 
the elder-born (by fifteen minutes) was heir to a fine 
estate. Late Peter’s peculiarity of being always an 
addition to parties which without him seemed to be 
perfect—for he never drops in until long after the 
time appointed—added to the fact of his initials being 
P. S., has caused his acquaintance to give him the not 
inapplicable nickname of the Postscript. 


‘D. T? 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.—IN HOSPITAL, 


‘Tuose horrid bells! I wish the ringers were strung 
up to the clappers in yon belfry. Can’t they let a 
man die in peace!’ 

Mark Harrup turned on his hospital-bed, and beat 
the pillows with his fist. It was not the action of a 
dying man, nor did the voice sound much like that of 
a person near his last breath. 

‘Nay, never go to abuse the bells, man,’ cried his 
neighbour (Number Twenty) in the next bed ; ‘don’t 
be angry with a Christmas peal! It does one good to 
hear ’em, and they ’re pleasant company to my ears.’ 

‘Ay, and this is a precious pleasant place to 
listen to ’em in!’ muttered Mark Harrup, with some- 
thing like a curse. 

‘Well, I can’t say that precisely. Lying in a 
’orspital on Christmas-eve ain’t perhaps the best 
sitiwation to judge o’ any subject; but, anyhow, they 
give one something to think about to-night; and as 
new ideas seems to be uncommon scarce here, and 
lying on one’s back al! day staring at a wentilator 
ain’t wery amusin’, I don’t see as we need q 
wi’ ’em.’ 

Number Twenty, a cabman and philosopher to 
boot, who had been brought into hospital with both 
his legs broken, was determined to defend the bells. 

‘Give one something to think about, do they?’ 
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was his companion’s rejoinder. ‘A man hasn’t got 
enough, then, to burden his brain, in this confounded 
den. He wants something worse to dream of than 
the surgeon’s knife, does he? Something blacker 
than the room yonder—eh? One needs yon bells 
truly to awaken thought.’ ; 

The speaker clenched the brawny hand lying on 
the coverlet as he spoke, and shrouded his bearded 
face in the bed-clothes. 

‘Well, it’s a difference of taste, I s’pose,’ said 
Number Twenty, turning round to look at his irritable 
neighbour with an air of astonishment. ‘I don’t 
want to force my ’pinion down a genelman’s throat ; 
but must say I likes to ’ear ‘em, and wouldn’t wish 
to see the ringers set a-swinging. But every man 
has his taste; and if the Emperor o’ Chiney likes 
birds’ nests in his soup, it’s no reason why Queen 
Wictoria shouldn’t prefer turtle in hers; and 80, 
in course, you’ve a right to your taste. I’d advise 
you to try a wink o’ sleep now.’ 

‘One might as well try to sleep under big Ben 0’ 
Westminster, as in this din,’ said the other impatiently. 
‘I’ve slept beside our steam-saw at the mills many a 
time, but it never bothered my head like this, and 
never filled the air with voices neither ;’ and with an 
angry jerk, Number Nineteen, who was a sawyer by 
trade, and worked at some mills in Southwark, 
turned his face to the wall, and was still. 

The philosophic cabman being thus shut up, winked 
his eye, knowingly, at the ventilator overhead, and 
betook himself to the enjoyment of the bells, merely 
remarking ‘that they did seem going it, rather, up 
yonder.’ 

In truth, the ringers in the grim, smoke-stained old 
church that flung its shadow, day and night, over the 
wards of St Shambles, seemed determined not to be 
outdone, this Christmas-eve, by any of their brethren 
in the metropolis. ‘The bells clashed and clamoured 
till the air vibrated again. In every chamber in the 
hospital could their iron tongues be heard, proclaiming 
to sick and dying, to hale and strong, the return of 
the year’s great festival. Every ear in St Shambles, 
undulled by disease, or the approach of death, heard 
the bells, and every sick man’s pulse quickened at 
the sound. 

Some raised themselves on their pillows, and lis- 


tened—listened with fixed faces, and dull, tearless | fi 


eyes; others gave a weary sigh, and sank back again, 
to lie quiet and motionless as before. Some tossed 
and moaned, and said their brains were turning; 
others whispered to themselves, ‘Near, very near,’ 
and fell off into peaceful sleep, to dream of Christmas- 
eves long past, and the dead friends they were to 
rejoin ere the old year had run out. 

But amongst all these listeners to the Christmas- 
belis—and there were men lying in St Shambles 
whose very hearts were thrilled at the old familiar 
sounds, heard so strangely in this place—no one was 
affected in the way Mark Harrup was. He tossed 
and turned, pished and pshawed, until a nurse in the 
ward remarked to an attendant, ‘that Nineteen 
seemed uncommon like brain fever to-night, and 
she’d half a mind to clap a blister on his head ;’ but 
the threat being overheard, the symptoms subsided, 
and Nineteen grew calmer—outwardly, that is, for 
none could tell what thoughts were passing through 
the sick man’s brain, or why the iron bed on which 
he lay quivered from time to time, as though its 
occupant were palsied. Even when the bells had 
ceased, Mark Harrup lay there, restless and open- 
eyed as before. 

The streets were growing quieter now. The great 
tide of life that, for thirteen hours, had been flowing 
past the walls of St Shambles, was on the ebb. The 
noises of the day were at an end, and, save the 
stealthy footsteps of a nurse passing along the gallery 


outside, the striking of a clock, or closing of a distant 
door, not a sound could be heard. Occasionally, 
perhaps, a heavy wagon would rumble along over the 
pavement, or a brisk cab startle the street with its 
rattle; but these only seemed to make the silence 
that followed more complete. As the clock struck 
ten, Mark raised himself on his elbow, and looked 
around. What a scene! Thirty beds stretching in 
two long lines down the room, and thirty human 
beings lying there, stricken and suffering. Above 
their heads, the shades over the six gas-burners made 
six great, bird-like shadows on the ceiling, and threw 
a weird and gloomy aspect round the chamber; but 
for the breathing of the thirty sleepers, all was quiet 
as the tomb; the very hum of the gas sounded like 
the drone of some mammoth night-beetle. Mark 
ee Snes lf back on his bed with a hard, dry 
ug 

‘This was what it had come to, then—Christmas- 
eve on a hospital-bed! At thirty-six, the queer 
devil’s dance called life had brought him to the 
wards of St Shambles. This was the end of the fine 
promises and resolutions he had made to himself that 
summer’s day at Hampton Court ten years ago, when 
Fanny Brown consented to become his wife. He was 
a thriving workman then, counted somewhat hand- 
some, was sober and steady, and could look any man 
in the face; but now—why, his own shadow made 
him start, and his hand trembled with a premature 
palsy!’ But Mark Harrup was not going to let his 
conscience get the mastery over him now, since he 
had kept it at bay so long; he refused to grapple with 
the dark shadows that menaced his couch, and 
drove them off as they swooped down like vultures 
to their prey. 

Soon after, the lights were lowered for the night, 
and a dim gloom enveloped the ward. It was never 
anything but a dull blighted sort of place at the best 
of times, this hospital-chamber. Even on a bright 
summer’s day it would strike a chill to the heart of 
a stranger on entering; but, seen under its night 
aspect, when the lowered lights cast a spectral twi- 
light around, and strange shadows stalked from their 
hiding-places, the ward grew terrible and oppressive. 
Mark closed his eyes, and set himself to count the 
tickings of the clock in the gallery—his old resource 
or sleep. 

How long he was thus engaged, he knew not. 
There was an interval of darkness and silence, and 
then he was roused from a short doze, as it seemed to 
him, by the opening of a door at the end of the 
chamber. Looking round, he saw, to his surprise, a 
nurse enter, followed by a stranger. They advanced 
together on tiptoe, the nurse leading the way with 
her finger raised to counsel silence. They had reached 
the middle of the room, when Mark noticed that the 
stranger’s face was hidden in her shawl, which she 
held so as to conceal her features. 

‘Which is it? Tell me, which is it?’ asked the 
woman in a tremulous voice. 

‘It’s Number Nineteen, my dear—the last but one 
in the right-hand corner,’ whispered the nurse, and, 
leaving the stranger to advance, she retired to an 
arm-chair at hand. 

In another moment, the woman stood by Mark’s 
bedside. 

‘Fanny! Good God, you here!’ exclaimed the 
affrighted man, as the stranger bent over him. 

The only answer was a sob. The woman sank on 

jis neck. 

She was thinly clad for a winter’s night, and 
looked as though the world had used her but roughly. 
Fanny Harrup was sadly altered, alas! since the days 
of Hampton Court. Care and want had sharpened 
her features, and worn off the bloom from her cheeks. 
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Her troubles had brought not only age to her face, 
but rents to her dress, and acidity to her temper. 
Perhaps the best thing she had preserved from those 
days, poor soul! was the love she bore the wretched 
husband, whose drunken habits had at last brought 
him to a hospital-bed. 

‘Oh, Mark, Mark!’ she cried, ‘to think of your 
lying here to-night, how dreadful! Thank God, I’ve 
found you!’ 

For a moment the man felt moved by his wife’s 
tenderness, but the next, he thrust her from him. 

‘Found me! What need had ye to seek me? Go 
away, go away!’ 

*No, no; don’t say so, Mark : I’m come to bear you 
company awhile—to comfort you, and make you 
better.’ 


She kissed his hand again and again. 2 

‘Ay, I know what comfort you bring. You can 
tell me your home ain’t like the same place, I 
s’pose,’ said Mark, hardening his heart against her 
affection. 

‘Hush, Mark; don’t! I ain’t come for that. If you 
only knew the weary time I’ve paced the - street 
to-night, looking up at these windows, and longing to 
get sight of you, you’d know I’d come to you in 
love and not in anger. It’s through her favour I got 
in,’ she went on, pointing to the nurse. ‘It’s against 
rules, you know, to come in after-hours; but when I 
heard the bells to-night, and thought of you lying 
here, lonely and sick, and it Christmas-eve, and 
everybody bright and happy, and all the windows in 
the streets shining with holly and firelight, I couldn’t 
rest at home; so I put on my bonnet, and came and 
walked up and down outside, if only to be near you 
awhile, and I think I’d have been there till morning, 
if I couldn’t ha’ got in.’ 

*So it’s them confounded bells that’s sent you here, 
is it?’ asked Mark, in a tone half fierce, half moody. 

*No, not that; but they made the longing to see 
you keener, dear Mark. Tell me how you are to-night 
—stronger, I think, and better. The nurse says 
you’ll be out now in a day or two. It’s been a weary 
time for both on us!’ 

Mark Harrup made no reply; he was looking 
steadfastly at an ugly moving figure, seated on the 
iron rail at the bedfoot. It had often sat there when 
he was ill, and no one could drive it away. To-night, 
it had just alighted, and, as it caught Mark’s eye, the 
hideous creature grinned diabolically. 

* Are they kind to you, Mark?’ asked the wife, 
striving not to appear to notice his silence. 

‘Try you a month in hospital yourself, and see.’ 

The brutal answer was whispered to him by the 
demon. 

‘I brought you these, Mark,’ said the poor woman 
with a trembling voice. ‘The children sent you them, 
with a kiss for father.’ 

She laid a couple of oranges on the bed, in the 
purchase of which little Jack and Fanny Harrup had 
that day invested three-halfpence. With a cruel 
laugh, Mark took them up, and, obeying the gesture 
of the imp, hurled them through the nearest window. 

‘I don’t want the brats’ sympathy, nor yours 
either, Fanny; I don’t want pity nor counsel from 
anybody. Go home, and don’t stand snivelling there: 
when I want you, I'll send for you.’ 

The crash of the broken glass, and the cry that 
burst from the wife’s lips, startled the whole ward. 
In the twinkling of an eye, the nurse hurried away 
the unlucky visitor, and turned up the gas. As the 
light leaped up, the fiend at the bedfoot leaped up 
too, then gave a shrill laugh, turned head over heels, 
and sprang through the ventilator. 

No sooner had Mark witnessed this surprising 
gymnastic feat, than he closed his eyes, turned over 
unconcernedly on his bed, and fell fast asleep again. 


He was awakened some time after, by a sudden 
jerk that almost threw him out of bed. He opened 
his eyes; it was still night. 

Mark Harrup could have sworn that the foot of the 
bed had been suddenly lifted up from the floor and 
dropped again. He looked round; there was no one 
there. All was quiet and still—all just the same as 
when he went to sleep, save the ray of moonshine 
stealing down the opposite wall. 

‘Pshaw! a dream,’ muttered Mark, angry at the 
tremor of fear that had run through all his limbs, 
and he closed his eyes again, tightly and resolutely. 

He had not lain more than half a minute, ere he 
felt a sensation as though there was some one under- 
neath the bed, engaged in poking at the mattress, and 
giving double knocks like postman’s raps on the iron 
framework. Mark grew rather hot, but disdained to 
make any reply to these intrusive appeals. ‘He wasn’t 
going to be humbugged by that sort o’ thing ; let ’em 
rap all night.’ 

He was very nearly calling out, however, and 
abandoning his stoicism, when he felt something 
plucking at the bed-clothes, and, opening his eyes, 
saw the counterpane drawn slowly from the bed 
by some invisible means. Just as it disappeared at 
the foot of the bed, he heard a well-known laugh, and 
the next moment, without so much as ‘by your 
leave,’ his old visitor, the mocking fiend, sprang out 
of cover, and turning a double somersault, alighted 
nonchalantly within a foot of Mark’s nose. 

‘Cold night, Mark! Take a drop?’ asked Diabolus 
familiarly, holding up a black phial as he spoke. 

Mark made no reply. 

‘Don’t be shy, old fellow! it’s the right tap, and 
will warm your blood. Here, sit up; you can’t drink 
lying on your back.’ 

Thus invited, Mark sat up, and took a pull at the 
flask. Though no baby at strong drinks, it brought 
the tears into his eyes. 

‘There, now, you fecl more comfortable, I daresay. 
Well, did you think I’d forgotten you,eh? Not been 
your way, lately ; busy time; lots of patients on hand 
just now. It’s surprising how our business increases 
at this season of the year. Ah! we are a race 0’ bene- 
factors,’ continued the imp, with a philanthropic shake 
of the head. ‘I don’t know what you men and women 
would do without us.’ 

Mark gave a sort of laugh. The cordial had warmed 
his heart. 

‘Your doctor’s physic is all very well for rich folks 
in their warm rooms,’ continued the imp; ‘ but this is 
the poor man’s medicine ; this is the stuff to keep up 
the heart and keep out the cold. Now, I’d undertake 
to cure you, Mark, in five-and-twenty minutes. J see 
what’s the matter with you.’ 

Affecting a professional air, the goblin eyed Mark 
with its head on one side, and, lifting up his hand in 
its clawy fingers, gravely proceeded to feel his pulse. 

‘Weak, flabby, I see. Hospital diet, gloomy 
thoughts, low spirits—won’t do! Brisk treatment 
and generous liquids required. Now, be advised by 
me, and take a sip from this bottle every five minutes, 
and if you ain’t cured in half an hour, my name isn’t 
—hem—your name, I mean, isn’t Harrup.’ 

Mark took the proffered bottle, and looking at it, 
said: ‘I’d like to know what you call it; p’raps it 
mayn’t suit my constitution. What’s that?’ He 
pointed to a label, bearing an inscription that looked 
vastly like ‘ Aqua Infernorum.’ 

‘Oh, that’s merely the Latin name employed in our 
pharmacopeia; purely technical. Smell it; it ain’t 
very bad.’ 

Mark took a sniff, and no longer hesitated. 

‘Well, I’m no scholar; I suppose it’s all right.’ 
And, so saying, he swallowed off draught number one. 

‘I told you it was the right stuff,’ chuckled the 
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imp, as the patient felt a warm glow run through his 
veins. ‘Take the rest, and you'll be another man.’ 

True enough, with each fresh draught, Mark 
Harrup felt a wondrous change stealing over him: 
his pulse quickened steadily; his limbs lost their 
weakness, and his spirits rose. From the languor of 
convalescence, he had emerged into a state of comfort- 
able health. 

‘One more. Drink it off; it’s the last.’ The 
demon raised the bottle to Mark’s mouth, and poured 
the remainder of its contents down his throat, to the 
last drop. 

That done, Diabolus, who seemed an active sort of 
person, and acquainted with all the arrangements of 
the hospital, leaped away to a closet near, and, after 
foraging therein, appeared laden with a bundle of 
clothes, neatly folded, and ticketed ‘Number Nine- 
teen.’ 

Whilst the goblin’s back was turned to him, Mark 
noticed a peculiar appearance between the creature’s 
shoulders—a sort of hieroglyph in yellow Roman 
capitals. He had seen many a queer sight, but this 
beat all the moles, humps, and other deformities he 
had ever beheld. 

‘If you wouldn’t mind, sir, p'raps you'd tell me 
what ’s amiss with your spine?’ said Mark, putting the 
question as delicately as possible. 

‘What! “D.T.?” Oh, that’s nothing: merely an 
abbreviation of my name. It’s a sort of family crest, 
you know, that we wear on our backs, instead of on 
our spoons. Saves tax, you see, for armorial bear- 
ings, and gives one a short name, easy to remember 
—two decided advantages in a large family.’ 

*You ain’t got a large family ?’ asked Mark with 


eyes. 

. Pretty fair. I’ve connections in every city on the 
map. I'll introduce you to my elder brothers one 
day : three pleasant fellows they are too. But come, 
here’s your kit ; jump up, slip into your things, and 
we ’re off.’ 

‘Off?’ repeated Mark, staring in amazement. 

*Yes, off! I suppose you won’t fret much to leave 
this place, eh?’ 

‘No, not exactly. But I don’t see how.’ 

‘Leave that to me. Only make haste; my time’s 
short.’ 


There was such an air of decision about the queer 
creature, and, in spite of his pigmy stature, ‘ D. T.’ 
was so evidently a person not to be trifled with, that 
Mark Harrup obeyed without further hesitation. 

He had just finished his hasty toilet-—watched 
all the time by the goblin seated on the bed-rail— 
when the clock in the gallery struck five. 

‘Make haste; we shall have the whole house up 
before we ’re off. Come along;’ and curling his tail 
round his neck, boa-wise, as though afraid of catching 
a sore throat in the night-air, the imp sprang from 
his perch, and bidding Mark carry his shoes in his 
hand, made his way softly to the door. 

It opened noiselessly under the demoniacal touch, 
and the next minute, they stood in the dimly lighted 


lery. 

* How about passing the night-watch ?’ whispered 
Mark, as they descended the great stone staircase. 

* Never you mind,’ replied his guide curtly ; ‘stand 
there,’ and leaving Mark in a shadowy angle, the 
fiend precipitated himself over the banisters, and 
dropped down stealthily into the hall. 

*That’s a good un,’ muttered Mark. ‘ What’s he 

tonow? An old villain!’ 

The old villain had stolen up to the porter’s chair, 
and was peering into a glass and jug on the bench at 
his side. Looking carefully around him, he proceeded 
to pour a few drops from the black bottle—no more 
empty than a conjuror’s—into the aforesaid jug, which 
straightway sent forth such a goodly aroma, that the 


drowsy porter was seized with sudden thirst, and 
pouring out its contents, drank off a bumper. 

* Now then,’ whispered the imp from below. ‘Come 
down ; he’s all right ;’ and indeed the watcher of the 
night was already snoring like the Seven Sleepers in 
one. 

Frank descended the stairs, in obedience to the 
summons. 

‘This way,’ said his diabolical conductor ; and they 
crossed the hall, opened the double doors, and passed 
out into the wintry darkness of an early December 
morning. 

‘Now, you’re free,’ said the fiend as they stood 
under the gas-lighted porch—‘ free to go where you 
will. I must be off; I’ve lots of work on hand. Stay; 
which way are you going? Across the water, eh?’ 

Mark nodded affirmatively: his home was on the 
Surrey side. 

‘Come along then; we needn’t part company yet: 
that ’s my road,’ grinned the goblin. 

Mark did not feel flattered by this proof of friendship. 
‘D. T.’ was not quite the sort of person one would 
wish to be seen with in a public street. His personal 
appearance was decidedly against him, and Mark 
didn’t know how it might be taken by the authorities, 
When he observed a policeman in sight, Mark, in his 
embarrassment, suggested a retreat. 

‘Nonsense!—I’m invisible,’ was the cool reply. 
X 30 certainly took no more notice of Mark’s 
friend than if he were in the habit of meeting sable 
goblins, with their tails round their necks, taking 
the air on his beat any morning in the year. And 
yet D. T.’s extraordinary behaviour would have 
justified the law’s interference. If ever a denizen 
of the other world shewed itself of an ill-conditioned 
turn of mind, it was the bearer of that black bottle. 
Wherever he appeared, brawls arose, and the streets 
rang with noise and strife. There were few persons 
about yet, but nearly all who were, felt the evil 
influence in the air. A few drops from that magic 
phial sprinkled into the cups on the coffee-stall caused 
the Irish labourers breakfasting there to become so 
quarrelsome, that the coffee-vender threatened to 
summon the police. A sweep, starting out on his 
morning rounds, grew so vindictive after a pint of 
beer adulterated by the aforesaid process, that he 
turned round and kicked his shivering apprentice 
without the smallest provocation; while two cabmen, 
amicably disputing at the public-house door as to 
which should pay for the fourpenny-worth of gin 
they had just consumed, suddenly both repudiated 
the debt, and fell to blows before they could be 
separated. The glee with which the imp would 
go on again after these achievements, gave Mark an 
uneasy sort of qualm. Added to that, he did not 
much like the invisibility his companion wore to all 
other eyes. ‘It was an awful thing,’ Mark often 
said afterwards, ‘to see the queer creature leaping 
about the street, while nobody appeared to notice it 
but himself; or to hear it come yelling after him, 
when no one turned round to look at it.’ 

How they ever reached Blackfriar’s Bridge without 
being taken into custody, astonished Mark not a 
little. There they were, however, just as a gray 
light was breaking in the east, and the dome of St 
Paul’s rising shadowily through mist and smoke. 
The gas-lights still glimmered on the bridge, but 
they were growing pale before the dawn. They were 
midway across the bridge, when the imp, who had 
taken to the stone balustrade in preference to the 
pavement, stopped short. 

‘Now we part; my time’s up, old fellow! Here’s 
your very good health, Mark, and a merry Christmas, 
and a happy new-year to you!’ 

D. T. poised on one leg like an obscene Mercury, 
put the black bottle to his lips, flourished it overhead, 
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and, with a loud laugh, sprang from the parapet, 
and dropped below. Whether he alighted in the 
barge just passing underneath, and paid a visit to the 
three coal-heavers there, or whether he sank down 
into the foul waters of the Thames, Mark never 
knew. 

‘Merry Christmas!’ he muttered, repeating to 
himself the fiend’s mocking words, as he pursued 
his way across the bridge: ‘it’s precious little 
merriment I’ll have, I s’pose. I’d forgot it’s 
Christmas-day.’ 


THE ELAND. 


Let all poor troubled eight hundred and thousand-a- 
year men, and those who are familiar with their 
mahogany, rejoice! a formidable rival threatens to 
displace that autocrat of our stereotyped English 
dinner, ‘the inevitable haunch of mutton.’ A new 
candidate has appeared for the suffrages of dinner- 
givers and dinner-eaters, and science has been called 
in to decide upon the claims of the aspirant to the 
honours of the cloth. A quartett of naturalists have 
lately sat as a committee of taste to test the merits of 
the flesh of the eland, and their verdict only confirms 
the good report of every traveller in Southern Africa, 
whether missionary or soldier, savant or sportsman. 
Barrow, Lichtenstein, Alexander, Harris, Richardson, 
Napier, Gordon Cumming, and Livingstone, all join 
with the Bechuanas and Matabilis in eulogising the 
juiciness, tenderness, and delicious flavour of eland 
steaks, agreeing 
Nor finer nor fatter 
E’er roamed in a forest or smoked on a platter. 


The eland (Oreas Canna), or Cape elk, is the most 
magnificent of antelopes, not at all resembling 
the perverse animal the unfortunate poet could 
not love but it was sure to pine and die, but a 
deep-chested, obese ranger of the karoos of South 
Africa, weighing in his own proper person some 
eighteen hundred pounds. The male eland, ‘lord of a 
hundred does,’ stands from five to six and a half feet 
high at the shoulders—the great elevation of which 
suggests the presence of a hump, although none 
exists—and measures in extreme length twelve feet. 
The body is covered with short hair, varying in 
colour according to the age of the animal, being 
reddish fawn, ashy blue, or sandy gray. A short, 
erect, dark-brown mane runs from the centre of 
the forehead to the root of the tail, which is rather 
more than two feet long, and terminates in a tuft 
of black hair. Its legs are short, which, combined 
with great buik, renders the eland the least speedy of 
its species. Possessing some of the features of the 
bovine race, its head and horns prove its affinity with 
the deer family. The former is long, pointed, light 
and graceful, with large ears, set on a thick neck, 
furnished with a dewlap fringed with long hair; 
there is also a large protuberance on the larynx, 
resembling that of the elk, from which some suppose 
it derives its name. The thick and heavy horns are 
particularly handsome; about a foot and half long, 
and tapering towards the ends; they are almost 
straight till within three inches of the tips, when they 
curve outwards, a thick spiral wreath passing twice 
round them. In the shorter, thinner horns of the 
female, this spiral wreath is very indistinctly marked, 


while she is altogether smaller than her lord, and 
looks very like a red Guernsey cow. 

The elands are independent of water, and wander 
over the plains in herds of from ten to a hundred, the 
bulls gallantly leading the herd in advancing, and 
bringing up the rear when retreating from a foe. As 
is the case with other tribes of deer and antelopes, 
the old males often retire altogether from feminine 
society, and establish a species of bachelors’ club. A 
herd of these misanthropical old gentlemen, when in 
good condition, looks very much like a drove of stall- 
fed oxen. Like our domestic cattle, they are troubled 
with ticks and parasitic flies, and are likewise subject 
at the end of the rainy season to a disease called the 
‘ brande-sichte’ or burning sickness, when the hair 
falls off, the skin becomes covered with scurf, and the 
joints stiffen till the animal languishes and dies. 

Forty or fifty years is supposed to be the average 
length of an eland’s life—accidents excepted ; and at 
sixteen they may be considered full grown, when the 
flesh—which is fit for eating immediately after | 
killing—is said to resemble beef in grain and colour, 
but with a better and more delicate taste, possessing 
a pure game flavour. It is a delicacy in high favour 
with the Caffres and colonists, either fresh or salted ; 
and thigh-tongues—the large muscles of the thighs 
dried and cured—are especial favourites at colonial 
tables. The fat serves for candles, cart-grease, and 
culinary purposes; the hide ranks next to that of 
the buffalo for harness and forest-shoes; and the 
natives use the horns as tobacco-pipes. Possessing 
such valuable qualities, the eland is, of course, the 
chief object of the South African hunter, nor is he 
much trouble to him. Unlike the gemsbok, which 
will turn on its pursuer, and dies hard, the eland is 
devoid of courage; mild and patient to such a degree, 
that the sportsman can ride into the very middle of 
the herd and choose his especial victim, which he 
drives, if possible, in the direction of his home, and as 
near to it as he can, before killing it. The animal runs 
against the wind, and soon tires; when hard pressed, 
exudes a red oily perspiration, and often terminates a 
long chase by falling down dead from plethora. Major 
Harris gives the following spirited account of his first 
eland hunt: ‘ The feelings of exultation which attended 
my first introduction to this noble quadruped on the 
wooded banks of the Meritsam, will not readily pass 
from my recollection. My companion and myself 
had been for some time engaged in the hot pursuit of 
a motley group of brindled gnoos, quaggas, ostriches, 
sassaybes, and hartebeests, the thunder of whose 
hoofs, like the distant din of war, sounded in our ears 


As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air. 


A band of hungry harpies following in our track 
tripped nimbly up each victim as it fell—completing, 
by the scientific insertion of the point of an assegai 
between the vertebre of the back, the work which our 
rifle-bullets had commenced, and instantly covering 
the carcass with branches, to secure it from the vora- 
city of a host of attendant vultures—when two strange 
figures were suddenly perceived in the distance, 
monsters of obesity, which we instantly recognised 
to be elands. Swinging their pendulum-like tails from 


some flies with their moist noses, these mountains 


side to side, and sometimes brushing away the aa| 
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of flesh and lard were lazily standing under the shade 
of one of those thatched cities constructed by the 
Lexia in a wide-spreading mohaala, of which the num- 
bers were distributed with park-like regularity over 
the level face of the landscape. At the first glimpse 
of the sleek forms of these animals, the savages 
became strangely excited; water trickled from their 
capacious mouths, and they impatiently urged us to 
the pursuit, by running in advance of our horses, 

inting energetically with their fingers, and exclaim- 
~ with eager delight, “ Pooffo, Pooffo!” Nor had 
many seconds elapsed ere we found ourselves pressing 
our panting steeds to the utmost at their retiring heels. 
Trusting to escape by mixing with the flying troops 
of gnoos and quaggas which continually dashed across 
our path, or divided on either side to admit the pas- 
sage of the chase; their hairy dewlaps vibrated from 
side to side, and their pursy ribs quivered again with 
the unusual exertion. Notwithstanding their un- 
wieldy shape, that had at first greatly the speed of 
our jaded and toilworn horses, covering the ground 
with a celerity truly surprising, and making the firm 
earth ring with their efforts to escape. But on being 
pushed, they presently exhibited signs of distress, and 
turning their beautiful heads, looked over their plump 
shoulders to learn if they had not shaken off their 
persecutors. Finding us still at their heels, they 
shortly separated ; their sleek coats turned first blue, 
and then white with froth ; the foam fell in bell-ropes 
from their open mouths, grease trickled from their 
nostrils, and the perspiration streamed from their 
lusty sides. The steeds came up hand over hand, 
and in another moment were abreast of the fugitives, 
whose pace gradually slackened till it dwindled into 
a clumsy trot; when with their full brilliant eyes 
turned imploringly towards us, saying, almost plainer 
than words could speak, “Do, pray, sir, leave me 
alone.” At the end of a mile, unresistingly, each was 
laid low with a single ball.’ 

When Barrow visited the Cape in 1798, elands 
were abundant near Cape Town; but he warned the 
colonists of the inevitable result of the extravagant 
and wasteful manner in which they thinned the herds 
of the male beasts. Persecuted by boors, Griquas, 
and even unmounted savages, who run them down on 
foot, they have been driven to seek fresh fields and 
pastures new northward of the St John’s River, 
where, and in the Natal country, large herds of elands 
still are found; in summer, occupying the range of 
the Drakenberg mountains; in winter, ranging the 
open prairies, or browsing in the belts of shaded 
hillocks of the low country. 

The late Earl of Derby imported a pair of elands 
into England, adding them to his choice collection of 
live-stock at Knowsley, where they throve, increased, 
and multiplied. At his decease, the small herd, 
according to his bequest, passed into the hands of the 
Zovlogical Society ; since which, they have increased 
beyond the accommodating power at Regent’s Park. 
Viscount Hill introduced a couple into his park at 
Hawkstone, near Shrewsbury, with such complete suc- 
cess, that he resolved to fatten a young male eland for 
the table. This was done, a portion finding its way to 
the royal larder, and the part answering to the ‘short 
ribs’ of beef being kindly sent to the great naturalist, 
Mr Richard Owen, who, after hanging it for ten days, 
invited a trio of fellow-savans to test the quality. 
The joint was simply roasted, and when served, was 
of the colour of pork, without any fat being mixed 
with the lean; but there was plenty upon tlie inside of 
the ribs and round the kidney, which proved the per- 
fection of fat. The judges unanimously declared it to 
be ‘the finest, closest, most tender, and masticable of 
any meat,’ the taste sweet and good, like veal, with a 
delicate pheasant flavour added. Had the animal 
killed been older, the result would probably have been 


still more satisfactory ; but it was quite enough so to 
make us hope other gentlemen may follow Lord 
Hill’s example, and naturalise the eland among us, 
and thereby ‘add a new and superior kind of food to 
a rather restricted choice. 


THE ANNALS OF OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


Tue quarrels between man and man which at al} 
events end with life, and are not of necessity hurtful 
to any individuals but themselves, are rightly termed 
‘misunderstandings ;’ while the quarrels of nations, 
which have no natural end, and are ruinous to the 
world at large, are supposed to arise from subtler 
causes, to which some high-sounding but unsatisfac- 
tory name is given, such as ‘antipathy of races.’ But 
is not this very antipathy begotten, or, at all events, 
greatly nurtured, by misunderstanding? ‘There can 
scarcely be kindly alliance between two neighbouring 
families of men whose intercourse for a thousand 
years has been a perpetual duel, from the epoch of 
stone-headed javelins down to almost that of Minié 
rifles, if, in addition to learning all the harm of one 
another, they are resolute to hear none of the good. 
And that is the position which we English held until 
quite lately with regard to the French. We had got, 
reluctantly and by very slow degrees, to believe ‘that 
a Dutchman did not wear seven pair of trousers, 
that an Italian sometimes succeeded in not murdering 
his mother ;’ but any charitable understanding of our 
nearer neighbours over the water, we had none. When 
moderate people talked of an alliance between us, we 
agreed with the keen Wit’s remark, that ‘the best 
thing between the English and the French was the 
British Channel.’ We knew nothing about them, and 
we did not want to know. Even now, with the 
exception of the volume before us,* we do not know 
where to look for a complete History of France that 
will instruct as well as delight an Englishman. 

Our popular notions of French history are confined 
to those portions of it in which we ourselves have 
been most heroically concerned—the battles of Crecy, 
Poitiers, Agincourt, and Waterloo; and even in such 
incidents we have preferred, where we could, to take 
Shakspeare for our guide rather than a historian. 
The great French Revolution, in spite of Mr Carlyle, 
we have always cited as a conclusive proof of our 
allegation that the French are at once the cruelest 
and most cowardly people under the sun; and when 
we have been truly told how that dreadful thing came 
about; how 


A terrific reservoir of guilt 
And ignorauce filled up from age to age, 
That could no longer hold its loathsome charge, 
Had burst and spread in deluge through the land; 


how the court, aristocracy, and priesthood were only 
reaping the harvest, centuries old, of their own 
unmentionable tyrannies and foul injustice, we only 
took out our pocket handkerchiefs to weep for—Marie 


Antoinette. We happily are not in the position to 
understand what the starvation—literal starvation— 
of millions of abject poor will produce when con- 
trasted with the measureless luxury and incredible 
vice and heartlessness of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rich. If, at the furious outburst of the pent-up 
force, the latter were annihilated, and the former 
endowed with too great a power, ‘it is not for ua to 
find fault, whom it took hundreds of years to con- 
solidate our freedom, and who have had the good- 
fortune to distribute the harshnesses and wrong- 
doings of the struggle over so long a period. The 
aggregate of our sufferings and crimes escapes our 
observation. If all the woes, violences, and iniquities 


* History of France, from the Earlicst Times to 1848. By 
the Rev. James White. Hieckwood and Sons, 
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of every kind, from the wars of the barons to the 
expulsion of the Stuarts, which it has cost our coun- 
try to assemble six hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen 
in council at Westminster, were compressed into four 
or five years, we should have little cause to look 
down scornfully or shudderingly on the atrocities of 
the French Revolution.’ 

It is, however, with respect to the earlier annals 
of our neighbours that this nation is most lamentably 
in the dark, whose youth are far more intimately 
acquainted with the life of Cesar than that of Condé, 
and whose ideas of the character of Henry of Navarre 
are mainly derived from Lord Macaulay’s Battle of Ivry. 
The Roman Catholic priesthood, which has worked in 
France as much wickedness as in any other country in 
the world, had at one time, even there, a bright side 
to it, of which Mr White has given us a reflection not 
unworthy of the historian we have just named. He 
is speaking of the religious movement in the reign 
of Henry I., after the civil dissensions had ceased 
through exhaustion of the combatants, and before 
the rules of feudalism were established : 

‘Every village was enriched with a house of 
worship, every warrior’s hall became a centre of 
intelligence and life. The mason who worked the 
tracery of the abbey-walls could not be destitute of 
other kinds of skill; the colourist who stained the 
windows, the carver who fretted the screen, brought 
their local information to the general stock. The 
man who had traversed the Alps and rested in the 
streets of Rome, or, grander still, the man who had 
taken ship at Venice and passed the Grecian Isles, 
and sprung ashore at the harbour of Aleppo, and 
climbed the Mount of Olives, could not fail, however 
deficient in art or education, to bring back with him 
vast stores of new and elevating thoughts. Nor 
were their pilgrimages altogether without reward, 
even in a pecuniary sense. From tlhe early seats of 


the Faith they brought back relics and memorials 
which were worth their weight in gold. Already the 
new-built churches were glorified with the possession 
of cart-loads of real bones and chips of holy wood. 
Even a fragment of stone from the floor of Pilate’s 
judgment-hall, or a pebble from the garden of Geth- 
semane, was set in costly frame, and placed with 


prayers and processions on the altar. Elevated, 
ennobled, almost sanctified by the mysteries of art 
and the treasures of superstition, the priest exercised 
a sway over the simple crowd which it is impossible 
to understand, and which it would be wrong to under- 
value; for the priest was the patron, friend, and pro- 
tector to whom, in all their woes, they were certain 
to have recourse. Though in later times ambition and 
the natural corruption of prosperity combined to raise 
the priestly office above the other orders in the state, 
in the early days of priestcraft its influence was bene- 
ficial. It established a barrier between brute strength 
and individual weakness. It was an idea; and great 
progress is always made when the mind is able to 
realise something which is not tangible by the hand 
or visible to the eye. It is, in fact, the first triumph 
of mind over matter. Sword and spear were blunted 
against the great thought represented by the church, 
for it embodied all we have ever fought for since— 
the equality of man in the sight of God, and the 
necessity of justice, mercy, and peace.’ 

A scholar and dramatic poet, such as our author, 
may be supposed tohave a leaning towards these pictur- 
esque ‘good old times,’ with which worthy common-sense 
persons, who love to sleep secure in their beds with 
the knowledge that the new police is established, have 
little sympathy ; but this is not the case. The so- 
called chivalry of the middle ages is thus scattered 
at the steel point of our author's pen: 

‘If Henry V. (of England] in his selfish ambition 
did nothing for the permanent benefit of his conquest 


{of France] by kindness or legislation, he was still 
the greatest benefactor the French people ever saw, 
by scattering for ever the horde of high-born robbers 
and oppressors who could neither defend the honour 
of their country, nor obey its laws. When great 
political changes are about to take place, it has been 
remarked that they are heralded by the perpetration 
of enormous crimes. These are the ground-swell, as 
it were, which shew the approach of the great tempest 
before the wind is heard. Princes had put princes 
to death by cowardly surprise or open violence. The 
two eldest sons of the king had been poisoned, within 
a year of each other, by contending factions. Great 
officers had been seized and imprisoned till ransom 
was paid. Estates were forcibly taken possession of, 
and held at the point of the sword, without even a 
pretence of law or right. In every county there 
were barons who kept their retainers by the plunder 
of the surrounding country; and prisoners—peaceful 
pilgrims or enterprising merchants, who risked the 
danger of passing from place to place—were inhumanly 
tortured till they yielded their stores, or put to 
death with every circumstance of mutilation and 
dishonour. Any observant spectator must have seen 
that these things portended a change—that the forms 
of society itself required a complete alteration, and 
that the time for insolent bullies in steel helmets and 
emblazoned shields was fairly past. Romance and 
sentiment have unfortunately obliterated the real 
features of that condition, so that we look back 
through the magical glass of ZJvanhoe and the other 
records of a fanciful state of manuers, and see nothing 
of the actual scene. Sir Walter and his followers 
perform feats like those of the mesmerists, who tell 
their adepts to see flowery meadows or waving woods 
on the blank wall of a dungeon; or to hear enchanted 
flutes and delicious harmonies in the sharpening of 
a saw. But let us go to the fountain-head of all 
these imaginings, to the contemporary chroniclers of 
knightly deeds; or, better still, to the authenticated 
statements of the sufferings of the weak and unpro- 
tected. You find no instance of generosity or justice. 
Moral feeling and Christian charities are choked up 
by the coat of mail. Of all the gallant array who 
fought and fell at Agincourt, not one in twenty 
could write his own name.’ 

Where real romance did not exist, however, the 
French have been always ready to supply the 
article by artificial means. During the terrible wars 
of the League, when the king, and Henry of Guise, 
and Henry of Navarre, were all very literally ‘at 
daggers drawn,’ the queen-mother instituted a sort 
of chivalry of vice. ‘She invited the young prince 
of Navarre—for he did not take the name of king 
while his mother, Jane d’Albret, lived—to come to 
her court with all the cavaliers he chose. There 
were balls and dances every night, and the appear- 
ance of the greatest cordiality ; for a radius of a mile 
and a half was established round the house, within 
which quarrels and fighting were unknown. It 
was an oasis consecrated to the coarser Venus. But 
outside those narrow limits the war raged with un- 
diminished ardour. A Huguenot lord, after joining 
in the same dance with a Catholic, would ask him to 
accompany him for a ride across the line, and the 
survivor came in with bloody sword to boast of the 
result. One night, Henry gave a return-entertainment 
to the queen and all the court. When the supper 
was over, and the dances were resumed, Henry slipped 
out of the garden, joined Sully and some other young 
nobles who were waiting his arrival, and rode all 
night. On the following day, the queen-mother heard 
that one of her towns, about thirty miles off, had been 
surprised and pillaged; and when Henry rode back 
within the peaceful circle, complimented him on the 
success of his stratagem.’ 
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In addition to our author's great power of descrip- 
tion, he has a still rarer faculty, and one almost 
peculiar to the nation of whom he is writing—namely, 
that of epigrammatic conciseness. The death of the 
Chevalier Bayard, the last of all the goodly fellow- 
ship of famous knights, who had lived beyond his 
time and into evil days, is thus described. His side is 
crushed by an arquebuse-ball, and he is carried from 
the battle-field. 

* Bayard confessed himself to one of his attendants, 
as there was no priest to be found, and said his last 

yer with his eye fixed on the cross formed by the 
ilt of his sword. The descendant of Amadis de Gaul 
died of a musket-bullet, to shew that chivalry was out 
of date. And again, ‘the Count of Artois was a 
libertine in his private life, and a devotee in religious 
faith ; and if he had any share in the blood of Henry 
IV., carried the white plume of Navarre, not in his 
helmet, but in his heart.’ 

As a matter of present interest, it is striking to 
observe how, in all ages, Italy has risen before the eyes 
of France as the promised land—how the remem- 
brance of the old connection between the countries, 
between the House of Anjou and the kingdom of 
Naples, between the House of Orleans and the 
Duchy of Milan, has never died away, although ‘ one 
campaign in Italy has been so like another, that it 
would serve to describe them all if we said the French 
burst triumphantly on the land, and after a short 
time, were expelled with half their number.’ 

Long, long ago, also, before the age Napoleonic, 
either of uncle or nephew, was dreamt of, we are 
forced to agree with our author that ‘the French, 
more than any other nation, seem worshippers of 
power, without inquiring how it was attained, or on 
what foundation it rests. Provided a sceptre be firmly 
held, and is feared and respected enough by others, 
they do not seem to care how blood-stained its handle 
may be, or how terribly it oppresses themselves.’ 

Nevertheless, we do not doubt that the effect of this 
eloquent and interesting volume upon its readers 
will be, upon the whole, of exceeding benefit: they 
will learn from it that France has produced great and 
wise, and good and brave men, as our own country 
has; that her people are generous-hearted, and true 
lovers of liberty, albeit they have often loved her not 
wisely, but too well; that we English have many 
points in common with our neighbours after all, and 
that our points of difference are not, at all events, 
likely to be ever satisfactorily adjusted by the point 
of the bayonet. 


WHAT I WENT THROUGH TO GET HER. 


Sue is mine at last. No more donbts, no more fears, 
no more truckling to eccentric relations! She is 
mine, body, mind, and three per cents. (all but ten 
thousand settled upon her) mine! It is my bonnet 
that she is now taking such a time about tying on her 
head. Well may I triumph: neither Jason in pursuit 
of the Golden Fleece—myth typifying a rich heiress, 
in whose presence the adventurer felt remarkably 
sheepish—nor Aladdin, nor the hero of any one of Mr 
G. P. R. James’s novels, ever went through a more 
trying ordeal than I. But let me calm these 
transports, that I may relate, in a simple, unim- 
passioned manner, what difficulties I had to surmount 
antecedent to the conversion of Miss Potts into Mrs 
Pans. 

Mr Sidney Herbert wishes to make all writers 
subscribe their names to their articles. Short-sighted 
individual! were it not for the anonymous nature 
of this communication—for, of course, Pans is a nom 
de plume—modesty would’ prevent my informing him 

the public generally of the fact that I have 
always been esteemed good-looking; so much s0, 


indeed, that I have habitually noticed that my 
entrance into a drawing-room where ladies were 
assembled has caused a decided sensation. While 
my features are thus prepossessing, and my figure, 
though somewhat short, of exquisite symmetry, my 
manners are so elegant, my address so pleasing, that 
I am almost as great a favourite with my own sex 
as with the other. 

‘Pans, old fellow,’ said Lord D——y to me only 
yesterday at the Conservative, ‘what charm have 
you got to make every one so fond of you? When 
you die or marry, the committee intend to put the 
porter in mourning, and have nothing but black-edged 
paper in the writing-room for a month!’ 

It is gratifying to find one’s self appreciated, and a 
bachelor London life had considerable charms for me, 
80 that for some years I felt no inclination to follow 
the example of Hercules, and exchange my club for a 
distaff. 

But the year before last was an eventful one for 
me: I had a touch of the gout, the wrong horse won 
the Derby, my principal tenant insisted on my help- 
ing him to drain, and I lost a lawsuit. So that when 
I heard that Miss Sarah Potts was likely to inherit 
the property of her paternal uncle, Colonel Sir George 
Potts, late governor of Semetary Island, it occurred 
to me that I had danced much and carried flirtation 
to the very verge of proposal with that young lady, 
whose beauty had always fascinated, while her good 
temper had charmed me. Indeed, she had only needed 
this touch from the philosopher’s-stone to render her 
irresistible; so I packed up my portmanteau, and 
started for Scarborough, where the Potts family were 
then residing. 

Veni, vidi, vici! 

‘But,’ whispered the dearest and most sensible of 
girls, as I wrapped her opera-cloak round her y 
shoulders, on the most eventful of nights, ‘oh, Charles, 
beware how you offend my uncle, and, above all 
things, humour my aunt !” 

If I pride myself upon anything, it is my power of 
making myself agreeable to everybody, of whatever 
age, sex, or condition—indeed, I have reason to s 
pose that some of my friends consider me actually 
stupid, so nicely can I adapt my conversation to my 
company—and it was with a confident heart and 
firm hand that I rang the bell of Colonel Potts’s 
lodgings on the following morning. 

The door opened with a suddenness which startled 
me, and I found myself opposite a six-foot footman, 
tall, stiff, and erect as a Potsdam grenadier, who 
went, at my desire, to see if his master was at home, 
and then returned with an affirmative answer, and 
heralded me up-stairs. 

As Ientered the apartment, I heard a rustle, and 
saw the door of an inner room close, which distracted 
my thoughts for a moment, so that it required a 
violent effort of will to concentrate my attention on 
the object before me. The object before me was a 
stout, short gentleman of about fifty, with white hair, 
white whiskers, and very shaggy white eyebrows—a 
chilling uniformity of colour, somewhat relieved by 
his having yellows instead of whites to his eyes, while 
the same delicate primrose tinge spread over the 
surface of his cheeks and forehead, the whole counten- 
ance being warmed by the rich rosy tint of his nose. 
He wore gray trousers, and a frock-coat not buttoned 
so closely as altogether to hide his fine linen 
shirt-frill and buff waistcoat. He carried his watch 
in his trouser-fob, had a great bunch of seals jingling 
and swaying about his epigastric regions, wore @ 
heavy gold double eye-glass round his neck, choked 
himself up in a satin stock with a buckle behind it, 
and was altogether of the ‘ old school.’ 

‘I knew Miss Potts formerly, sir,’ said I, plunging 
in at once; ‘indeed, I may say, I was intimate with 
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her family ; so, seeing her here, and learning that she 
was at present residing with you, I have taken the 
liberty of calling ’—— 

‘No liberty at all, sir; as a friend of my late 
brother, Iam delighted to make your acquaintance. 
Pray, be seated ; Lady Potts will be down directly.’ 

And we began to converse about a variety of topics, 
on some of which I found myself expressing very 
singular opinions, for, in my anxiety to bring thie 
conversation round to Sarah, I said I hardly knew 
what, till at last, fearing he would form a bad opinion 
of me, I apologised for my inattention, and told him 
right out that I came as a suitor for his niece’s 
hand 


He was rather taken aback, I think, for he hemmed 
and hawed and took snuff, and spent a considerable 
time in brushing off certain imaginary p¢fticles of 
the pungent dust from his shirt-frill before he 
answered. 

‘Quite right, Mr Pans; you have acted in a very 
honourable and straightforward manner. Yes, you 
have done well to apply first to the commanding- 
officer for leave to’—— 

‘A-ahem!’ coughed some one in the next room; for 
a folding-door which spread across from wall to wall, 
but which did not fit very closely to the floor or 
ceiling, was the only partition separating the 
apartments, through which sound circulated with 
such ease that a poor lady could not even clear her 
throat without being overleard. 

‘By the by,’ continued the colonel, ‘as our con- 
ference will probably be a longer one than I at first 
supposed, I will just finish a little pressing matter I 
was engaged upon when you came in, and return. I 
shall not be lang.’ He left the room by the outer 
door, and presently after I heard that of the next 
room open and shut, and then voices. 

Whish—whish—shish—wish—shish.’ 

‘Well, my dear, what the dickens am I to say?’ 

*Hush—sh—sh—sh—sh. Whish—shish—whish.’ 

§Wurwurwurrerwur,’ &c., 

The colonel had gone to Ais commanding-officer for 
orders. In about ten minutes he came back. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, ‘for keeping you waiting so 
long. Now for this matter we were speaking of. First, 
let me explain to you how far my authority extends 
over my niece. She can, of course, marry whom she 
pleases; but if I did not approve of the match, I 
should not consider myself bound to do anything for 
her: if, on the other hand, I and—and Mrs Potts— 
were pleased with her choice, she would continue to 
hold the place she at present occupies in my will, 
and I should pay down as her marriage-portion L.z.’ 

The voice went on, but what it uttered was inandible 
to my mind for the next five minutes. The sum 
represented by x so far exceeded my expectations, 
that I was lost, bewildered, breathless with anxiety 
at the bare idea of losing my dearest Sarah: never 
had my imagination painted her charms in such 
glowing colours. 

‘And now, the colonel was saying when I had 
somewhat recovered, ‘I should like to ask you a few 
questions. It is the fashion now-a-days to depreciate 
the advantages of birth and blood; to me they are of 
vital importance: I consider that there is as much 
difference between a gentleman and a plebeian, as 
between a race-horse and a donkey. I should like 
to hear a few details about your family.’ 

While I was yet descanting on the merits of my 
forefathers, a dark object, observable through the slit 
of the door, was suddenly removed, the sunbeams 
gleamed in through one unbroken line, and, by a 
singular coincidence, Lady Potts immediately after- 
wards entered the room. She was a tall, bony woman, 
with a Roman nose, large under-jaw, muddy green 
eyes, sallow complexion, and low forehead. She was 


dressed in a magnificent velvet gown, wonderful 
black hair, a small lace-cap, and chains, rings, and 
bracelets costly enough to make a garrotter howl at 
the thought that she never ventured out on foot 
after dusk. Her age was about—— Whither are you 
hurrying me, pen indiscreet! respect the weakness 
of a weaker sex, and state ambiguously that her age 
was forty, as her hair was rooted—more or less. The 
lady was stately, and alluded much to her late ele- 
vated position—in the colonies, I mean, not behind 
the door. 

‘The weather is very warm,’ said I. 

‘Well, I suppose it is,’ she replied; ‘but after so 
many years’ residerice in a tropical climate, 1 do not 
feel the heat so much as others.’ 

‘Ah! no, you would not. The scenery about here 
is very pretty.’ 

‘Is it? I dare say. Everything was so bright 
and on so gigantic a scale in Semetary Island, that 
these muddy waves, stunted trees, and little hillocks 
seem hardly worth looking at.’ 

‘Oh, no doubt. Ah! I think I saw you at the 
Assembly Rooms last night; very fine, are they not?’ 

She smiled loftily, and gently shook her head. 

. am no judge. My ball-room at the palace, 

It was very hard work, but I at length succeeded in 
making a favourable impression, for Lady Potts made 
a sign to her Sir, who, being well trained, immediately 
took up his cue. 

* Well,’ said he, ‘to return to the matter you have 
called here to speak about: we must know a little 
more of you before we can make any promise. We 
leave this the day after to-morrow, and return to 
Norfolk, to be in time for the first of September. 
Come down and help me to murder the partridges. 
Are you a good shot ?” 

I left the house triumphant, but trembling. I had 
secured a footing, and a good one, but what a trial 
was before me! An examination is always a nervous 
thing, but fancy going in for an indefinite vivd voce. 
That was the prospect before me. I returned at once 
to London, had my gun and shooting-gear put in 
order, selected an extensive assortment of clothes, 
and started for Montgomery Park, Norfolk, on 
Bartholomew’s Eve (partridge reckoning). 

The coach put me down at a small inn called 
the ‘Montgomery Arms,’ where I found a dog-cart 
waiting for me, and then I had a three-mile drive 
through the Potts estates. The land was rich, the 
turnips fine, the grass good, the timber magnificent ; 
and when I thought that all this might perhaps be 
one day mine, my brain grew dizzy, and my heart 
bounded in my bosom. 

The Hall was a handsome building of white stone, 
the centre, with its portico and pillars, standing out 
in advance of the two wings, and was situated on 
a rising-ground, with a neat flower-garden in front, 
separated by an invisible haha from the park, which 
sloped gradually down to the shores of a small lake. 
The moment the dog-cart stopped, two grooms seized 
upon my luggage, and carried it round to the back of 
the house; and before I could jump to the ground, the 
front-door was open, and a tall stiff footman standing 
on either side of it. The hall was spacious and 
handsome, with oaken panels, which were decorated 
with various humane instruments; the musket and 
bayonet of Christian civilisation being alternated 
with the shield, spear, and club of heathen barbarism. 
At the further end, a dark-hued ‘ buttons’ was playing 
a tune on a bugle; and before I had time to wonder 
at a servant being allowed to cultivate his musical 
talents in a spot where he must necessarily annoy the 
whole household, the most solemn and punctilious of 
butlers came up to me and said: ‘The colonel has 
given orders, sir, that you are to go to your room at 
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once; that is the dressing-bugle: when you hear the 
next, you will come down into the drawing-room.’ 
And he ushered me up-stairs into a very comfortable 
bedroom, whither my luggage had preceded me. 

I dressed myself as fast as I could, in hopes of 
getting a word with Sarah before dinner; and the 
dearest girl anticipated my wish, for, on opening the 
drawing-room door, I saw she was there alone. 

Time was precious, so the one minute devoted to 
rapture being over, I said: ‘Adored one, can you 
give me a hint?’ 

‘Yes, you made a favourable impression at Scar- 
borough, and will easily get on; at least I always do. 
They both spoil me. Never mind a little roughness; 
they mean nothing. Aunt is the dearest, most lovable, 
kindest of women, so long as she has her own way, 
and is not contradicted. She is rather a bigot, so 
you had better put your liberality in your pocket ; 
and she thinks a good deal of her family—was a Miss 
Montgomery, and brought this estate to uncle.’ 

‘Ah! and Sir George ?’ 

‘Well, you must be very good, and keep your 
temper. Uncle is a dear, dear man, but rather inclined 
to order people about. You see aunt rules him, so 
he likes to rule others. His temper is somewhat 
violent at times, but he soon comes round, if not 
opposed; and then he tries to atone for what he has 
said or done while angry. Oh, I almost forgot: 
above all things, be very punctual ; if you are ever late 
for breakfast or dinner, I will not answer for the con- 
sequences; and is there anything else? yes, if you 
could take snuff, it would please him. There goes 
the bugle!’ And to the tune of O the Roast Beef of 
Old England, Sir George and Lady Potts entered the 
r 


oom. 

* Welcome, Mr Pans, to Montgomery Hall,’ said the 
lady, graciously according me her hand. 

‘How de do? glad to sce you,’ said the colonel. 
‘Ready for the birds to-morrow? Have a pinch?’ 

Mindful of the final hint I had received from Sarah, 
I accepted the offer, and tried to drop the snuff while 
pretending, with much noise and apparent enjoyment, 
to draw it up into my nose; but a few grains more 
volatile than the rest insisted on making their way 
in, and I found it necessary to blow that organ. 

‘Niff, niff. Bless my soul, how disgusting! Niff, 
niff. What can it be? Why, it is your handkerchief! 
It’s musk! Young man, you are offensive; come 
with me,’ said Sir George. 

I am not over-patient by nature, and felt all the 
blood in my body fly to my face at this insult; but I 
thought of the stake I was playing for, swallowed my 
anger, and followed him. 

‘Throw the thing down; John, take that handker- 
chief away,’ said he, when we had reached the hall. 
‘This way, Mr Pans;’ and he led me into his study, 
opened a folding washing-stand, poured water into 
the basin, and said, pointing to it: ‘ Wash!’ 

I obeyed him, and we returned to the drawing- 


room. 

* My lady is served,’ the butler presently announced ; 
and as he did not speak literally, in which case we 
should have had but a tough and scraggy dinner, but 
metaphorically, I offered my arm. 

‘John,’ said Lady Potts to the footman who 
brought her soup, ‘is Flora well enough to come 
down ?’ 

‘No, my lady. Susan has been trying to get her to 
eat something all day, but the smell of food even 
seems to go against her.’ 

‘Oh, the poor suffering darling! Oh, the sweet 
pet! LI hope she will not die.’ 

*I hope she will!’ I mentally ejaculated, for a hor- 
rible suspicion flashed across my mind. Who was 
this Flora? a new favourite, an adopted child, destined 
to cause the dislocation of the principal facial orna- 


ment of my beloved Sarah? Dreadful thought, which 
I drowned in a glass of champagne; for, anyhow, 
there was the dowry, and even at the very worst, the 
dinner before me was most excellent, the wines deli- 
cious ; and was I not by profession an epicurean 
philosopher ? 

Blessed dinner! thou one bright spot illuminating 
the twenty-four hours, cheering alike the clerk at his 
desk, the soldier on the march, the lawyer in court, 
the statesman on the benches, the student in his study. 
Happy, thrice happy are we that our lot has fallen 
upon a time when thou art still appreciated and 
rightly understood, for there are evil days coming 
when teetotallers and vegetarians shall rule over this 
now merry England, and the surly shall never relax, 
nor the mean melt into generosity ; men’s hearts shall 
not warm towards one another; friendship shall be a 
rare and despised thing; and a man performing an 
unselfish action, shall be confined in a lunatic asylum. 
Painting shall give way to photography; our statues 
shall wear paletéts and petticoats; and all our music 
shall be classical. 

But at present we live in a benign age; and my 
hosts grew almost good-tempered under the infiuence 
of good cookery and generous wine. Sir John conde- 
scended to explain that his aversion to scent arose 
from the disgust he had acquired for musk-rats in 
Semetary Island; and Lady Potts grew quite natural, 
and gave me many minute details of the sagacity of a 
favourite cat she had once had, whereupon I told her 
several interesting anecdotes relating to that wofully 
misunderstood animal, which shall not be confided 
to an undiscerning public, apt to confound poetical 
embellishment with want of truthfulness. 

I could not manage to enjoy much conversation 
with my beloved Sarah, but consoled myself with the 
reflection that if all went well, I should get quite 
enough before ‘death or the poor-law commissioners 
us did part.’ 

When the ladies had withdrawn, the colonel 
ensconced himself in an easy-chair, and began pump- 
ing me in so obvious a manner that I had no difficulty 
in flowing to his entire satisfaction. At the end of 
1 a bottle, he threw his napkin over his head and 
said : 

‘Ring when you want more claret; when you have 
had enough, go to the ladies, and make no noise.’ 

And presently he snored. 

When I entered the drawing-room, I found Sarah 
asleep on the sofa, and Lady Potts hanging over a 
basket adorned with pink silk. 

‘Was it a poor little dear suffering angel, den! 
Was a pretty creature with its little brown eyes.’ 

Flora, doubtless! It was an infant, then, that had 
thus seduced the affections of the capricious lady from 
my Sarah—a mere infant! Surely babycide cannot be 
very Wrong ; one might have an accident and sit on the 
thing, and nobody be a bit the wiser. Such were my 
thoughts as I approached the basket, in which, to my 
intense relief, I saw a very fat, black, and tan spani 
with long silky hair and very apoplectic eyes. 


Forming desires for myself, this death 

Does seem the only happy one—to grow 

Fat in my heart and stomach, and so lie 

Flat on back, and never say a word, 

Drawing my breath high up, eating my fill, 
And saying: ‘ Here I die away with pleasure :’ 


wrote that spiritual poet and philosopher, and Flora 
had nearly attained this euthanasia. 

‘What a beautiful dog!’ I exclaimed. ‘Is it ill?’ 

‘Oh, very, very ill. Poor dear Flora, she has quite 
lost her appetite, she who always enjoyed her food so! 
She has eaten nothing to-day but the wing of a chicken 
and a few macaroons.’ 

‘If you will allow me to examine her, I may be of 
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some service; I am used to dogs. Ah! I see, very 
short breath, finds it difficult to stand. My dear Lady 
Potts, if this dog is not attended to, she will die.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Pans. Poor Flora! what shall I do?’ 

‘Well, I think I could save her if she were left 
entirely in my hands; but, above all things, no one 
must feed her but myself.’ 

‘Thank you, dear Mr Pans; I will give directions. 
Oh, I shall be ever grateful to you if you should prove 
the blessed instrument of restoring my sweet doggy 
to health again!’ 

Sarah now woke up and joined us, and we had tea, 
and conversed on a variety of interesting topics ; such 
as the antiquity of the Montgomery family, the general 
decay of old county families, and the sad prevalence 
of ‘new men;’ the selfishness and ingratitude 
of the lower classes generally, and the immaral tend- 
ency of any efforts to do anything for them: in 
short, I exerted myself to the utmost of my power to 
tickle my lady’s vanity and self-complacency, and to 
make her sensible that, while society owed numberless 
duties towards her, she owed none to society: I 
flatter myself, I made a considerable impression. 

Lady Potts went to the other end of the room 
for some work, and I whispered to Sarah: ‘ Will 
that do?’ 

* Ah, you dreadful hypocrite; it is quite shocking! 
I shall never know when to believe you in earnest,’ 
she replied, looking balf-frightened, half-amused. 

‘It is very unpleasant. Nothing but the hope of 
winning you could make me stoop to such a course of 

ing.’ 

*O yes; I know it was necessary: indeed, it was 
I who advised it. But whatever my uncle and aunt’s 
foibles, and however they behave to others, they are 
most kind to me, and it pains me to see their weak 
points so drawn out.’ 

The colonel came in yawning, had a cup of tea, 
and then told me to get the backgammon-board and 
play a hit with him; which I did, playing as badly 
as possible, and never taking him up but once, when 
I could not help it: on which occasion he got into so 
violent a passion that I was glad of my previous 
forbearance ; but as I managed to let him gammon me 
that very game, he soon recovered his, what-I- 
suppose-he-called good-humour. 

Soon the sounds of the bugle were once more heard 
in the hall. 

‘There is half-past ten, cried Sir George. ‘ Good- 
night, Mr Pans. Now go to your bedroom. If you 
want to read, you will find plenty of books, papers, 
magazines, &c., in the library; and if you wish to 
smoke, you may.’ 

Dressing-gowned, slippered, cigared, easy-chaired, 
paper-knifed, and Edinburgh Reviewed, I was reposing 
after my labours, dangers, and sufferings, when there 
came a knock at the door. 

is there?’ 

‘ ir’? 


Orders, sir. 

‘Orders! What isthat? Come in.’ 

A man-servant entered with a book bound in red, 
and having a brazen clasp, which he opened, and 
a out to me a particular page, from which I 


* Montcomery Hatt, August 31, 18—. 

‘Mr Pans of Lincolnshire, gent., arrived here this 
day on a visit.—The family will assemble for break- 
fast to-morrow morning at 8 a.m. in the library.— 
Colonel Sir George Potts and Mr Pans will go out 
shooting at 9.30, lunching at Batt’s Copse at 1, and 
returning to dinner at 5.30 p. m.— Miss Potts will ride 
Mabel at 2 Pp. m. to-morrow, William attending her on 
Merriman.—The cook will attend Colonel Sir George 
Potts in his study immediately after breakfast.— 
Lady Potts’s spaniel Flora is placed under the care of 
Mr Pans, until further orders.’ 


There were several other directions to different 
servants concerning their dutie’, past, present, or to 
come; but nothing more affecting myself, so I shut 
the book, and handed it to the servant, who said: 
‘Lady Potts wishes to know whether you want her 
brought here, sir.’ 

‘Brought here! Lady Potts! Good heavens! 
Oh, ah—the spaniel! No, no; let her be taken to 
the stables. My compliments to Lady Potts, and the 
smell of horses is part of my system.’ 

I fancy I detected the ghost of a grin on the man’s 
face as he quitted the room, leaving me oppressed 
with one fearful fact—breakfast at eight! It hardly 
seemed worth while to go to bed at all if one was 
expected to rouse up in the dead of night like that; 
why, one would have to get up at seven! 

However, I considered that other people had done 
such things, and that what man had done, man could 
do again; so I turned in. But my sleep was restless 
and broken, haunted as I was by the idea of having 
to get up at a stated time; I kept dreaming I was 
late for breakfast, starting up in a fright, and sinking 
to sleep again. 

Waking after the soundest of these naps, I found 
daylight streaming in through the window, and leaped 
out of bed, and into my bath in great alarm, not 
doubting that I had overslept myself. It was only 
while towelling my back that I glanced at my watch,” 
and discovered that it was but six o’clock. However, 
I was wide awake; there was no use in turning in 
again, so I made up my mind to devote an hour 
before breakfast to Miss Flora: when I had done 
dressing, I went down to the stables, meeting on my 
way the man who had brought me the order-book the 
night before, carrying up my boots and hot-water, 
who told me that I should find the dog in the loose 
box dedicated to Lady Potts’s mare. That highly 
favoured animal was undergoing the morning opera- 
tion of grooming with great patience and equanimity ; 
fat, mild-eyed, and satiney, the only signs she gave 
of vitality were an occasional whisk of the tail, and 
the laziest of imitations of a threat to bite when the 
groom attacked some peculiarly tender portion of her 
person, or when a dreamy curiosity incited her to 
smell Flora, who lay wheezing in the straw hard by. 

‘Fine morning,’ said I to the groom, who was 
emitting that peculiar sibilation common to stable- 
men, and which must be so galling to the horses at 
Astley’s if they partake of the sensibilities of biped 
actors. 

Tis-s-s-s-s—is-s-s-s-s—tis-s-s-s. Ees, sir, tis-s-s-s,’ 

‘Leave off hissing, my lad, and listen to me for a 
moment, will you? Your lady wants that dog to get 
well; you know what is the matter with it.’ 

*Ees.’ 

‘Then you know it only wants less victuals, 
and more running about.’ 

‘Ees.’ 

* Well, then, can you keep your mouth shut ?’ 

‘Kes’ (a broad grin). 

‘Then here is half a sovereign for you.’ 

‘ Thankee, sir’ (a broader). 

‘Don’t you give her anything to eat to-day, and 
whenever you come into the stable, make her move 
about. I will take her for a walk now. Have you got 
a collar and a piece of string?’ 

He soon produced those articles, also a bit of soap. 

* A good idea,’ said I; and in spite of the tears and 
supplications of the patient, we administered a sapon- 
aceous pill. I then took the fair Flora in my arms, and 
carried her tenderly through the shrubbery, till we 
were out of sight of the house, when I put her down, 
and adjusting the collar and string, invited her to 
take a waddle; as she declined, I gave the string a 

ull, but without effect: she did not mind hanging, 
was exertion she objected to. So, remembering 
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that persuasion is better than force, I drew a whip 
from the pocket of my shooting-jacket. Let us draw 
a veil over the scene. Suffice it, that when she had 
taken a proper amount of exercise, I took off her 
collar, and carried her back to the stable. 

‘I saw you from my window carrying Flora for a 
walk this morning; how kind of you!’ said Lady 
Potts as I entered the breakfast-room at two minutes 
before eight, and her eyes were more eloquent than 
her lips. 

Punctually at the appointed minute, Colonel Potts, 
myself, a gamekeeper, and four dogs started off under 
a blazing sun for the nearest stubble-field, which we 
traversed, I on the right, Sir George on the left, the 
gamekeeper in rear, and the dogs scouring before us ; 
but as there were no birds, we arrived at the other 
end guiltless of blood. Directly we entered the 
second field, however, which was also stubble, a dog 
on the right, that is, immediately in front of me, made 
a dead point. Cocking both locks, I was advancing 
cautiously, when I heard hasty footsteps, a panting 
and puffing, and finally, words spoken in a loud 
whisper. 

‘Stop, stop—you, stop!’ So I stopped, and the colo- 
nel advanced in front of me. It was very trying, but 
Sarah must not be lost for a shot. Up got the covey ; 
bang, bang, went Sir George, visibly a yard above 
the 


m. 

‘Mark them, Thomas; I am sure that old one is 
hit hard!’ 

If this was the case, the ‘old one’ took his 
punishment like a hero, for he certainly shewed no 
signs of it as he skimmed away with his spouse and 
family. 

‘I always miss my first shot,’ growled the colonel, 
as he reloaded. 

The next point was on his beat fairly enough. 
Again the covey rose; again he blazed away with 
both barrels harmlessly. Two of the birds, however, 
who were lazy or greedy, or weak on the wing, delayed 
getting up with the rest, from whom they had strayed 
considerably to the right, and were now frightened 
up by the report. I am only a middling shot; but 
they were so young, and flew so slowly, that I knocked 
them both over. 

‘Hang you, what do you fire at my wounded 
birds for?’ screamed Sir George, foaming with rage. 

* Your wounded birds, sir?’ 

‘Yes, sir, my wounded birds! As neat a shot as 
ever I made in my life—one to each barrel. You 
could not beat that yourself, Thomas—eh ?’ 

‘It was a fair shot, your honour.’ 

*Do you hear that, sir? Do you hear what the 
gamekeeper says? You are a jealous shot, sir; and I 
hate a jealous shot like the blank.’ 

‘ But, Sir George,’ I expostulated, ‘you mistake; I 
thought the rest of the covey were within range, and 
fired at them.’ 

‘Then you own those to be my birds?’ 

* Certainly,’ 

‘Oh, ah, hum! Pick them up, Thomas.’ 

Thomas was very busy lacing one of his boots; 
when he rose, his face was crimson—from stooping, 


I suppose. 

Next shot he had, the colonel really did hit a bird, 
which put him in such good-humour that he did not 
claim the next I bagged; and so we went on till 
luncheon, the birds being so plentiful, tame, and weak 
on the wing, that we made a pretty fair bag—the 
colonel hitting about twice out of every five times, 
- I managing to palm some of my victims off as 


In the afternoon, I had better sport, for the coveys 
being now scattered, the shots became more frequent, 
while the colonel, upon whom the sun and bottled 
porter had taken effect, was less ardent than he had 


been in the morning. Indeed, at last, he declared 
himself ‘done;’ and flinging himself down by the side 
of a spring, which bubbled up in the centre of a nice 
shady dell, he lit a cheroot, and bade me go on alone 
with the gamekeeper; when it was time to go home, 
we found him in the same place, fast asleep. 

After dinner that evening, I discovered that Lady 
Potts had a weakness for table-turning, and I pushed 
first a hat, and then a small table, round and round, 
with my thumbs and forefingers, in conjunction with 
hers and Sarah's, professing all the while intense 
astonishment at the rotatory motion assumed by those 
articles, and grew in my hostess’s grace perceptibly. 
Next morning, I again rose early, again treated Flora 
to a little gentle exercise on an empty stomach, and 
again went out shooting with the colonel. 

This time I kept close to him all day, and whenever 
an occasion offered, fired simultaneously, and vowed 
that he had hit, and I had missed, for that I had 
seen the bird I aimed at fly away; this I did with 
expressions of vexation and impatience, which nearly 
threw poor Thomas into an apoplexy with suppressed 
laughter, while the colonel positively chuckled with 
triumphant delight. 

So we went on, the old people liking me, and I 
hating them, more and more every day; Sarah grow- 
ing more and more beautiful and cheerful as cause for 
anxiety seemed to diminish ; and Flora rapidly regain- 
ing health and symmetry under a course of biscuit 
and whip. Indeed, at the end of a week, I allowed 
an interview between dog and mistress; and so 
delighted was the lady with the recovery of her 
favourite, that I obtained that very evening my first 
earnest of ultimate success. 

*I wish to speak to you before you give the orders,’ 
said Lady Potts to Sir George, when we broke up for 
the night; and when the order-book, with the brazen 
clasp, came round to my bedroom door, I read the 
following sentence: 

‘Mr Pans will attend Miss Sarah Potts in her ride 
at 2.30 to-morrow.’ 

Before pheasant-shooting began, I returned to 
London like a good bill, accepted. Ere the last long- 
tail had fallen, my banker’s account rose from two 
figures to four, and I was the blest proprietor of the 
angelic being who is now taking such a preposterous 
time about putting on her—— I mean my bonnet. 

I may be considered as a sort of matrimonial snipe, 
having got my wife by suction. ; 

Has my moral character suffered, I wonder? I 
think, perhaps, it would be less unpleasant to pick a 
pocket or swindle a tradesman, than it might have 
been a year ago; but in revenge, I am less likely to 
be tempted to commit such acts; and if I respect 
myself a little less, all my acquaintances respect me 
a great dea’ more. 

Why, you may do almost anything for a large for- 
tune, just as you may commit any crime from perjury 
to treason and murder for a kingdom, and never lose 
caste. But, then, you must be successful. 


CO-OPERATION. 


For many years—how many, political economists are 
best able to say—there has been submitted to the 
thinking section of society a commercial problem 
which numbers of able men have endeavoured in 
vain to solve. It is, in the words of John Stuart 
Mill, ‘how to obtain the efficiency and economy of 
production on a large scale, without dividing the 
producers into two parties with hostile interests, 
employers and employed, the many who do the work 
being mere servants under the one who supplies the 
funds, and having no interest of their own in the 
enterprise, except to fulfil their contract and earn 
their wages.’ In other words, it resolves itself into 
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a question as to the relative merits of co-operation 
and competitive trade. 

Partial endeavours have been made from time to 
time to crack this social nut; as, for instance, in the 
case of a few English and American shipowners, who 
have made it their custom to give each sailor an 
interest in the profit of the voyage: in the mines of 
Cornwall, where it is customary for gangs of work- 
men to coutract with the agent, who represents the 
owner of the mine, to execute a certain portion of a 
vein, and fit the ore for market at so much in the 
pound of the sum for which the ore is sold: but more 
especially in the establishment of M. Leclaire, a 
Parisian house-painter, who many years ago intro- 
duced the first germs of the true co-operative system 
amongst his workmen. The plan adopted by M. 
Leclaire was, shortly, this: he employed on an average 
some 200 workmen, whom he paid in tlie usual 
manner by fixed wages or salaries. He assigned to 
himself, besides interest for his capital, a fixed allow- 
ance for his labour and responsibility as manager, 
and at the end of each year the surplus profits were 
divided amongst the whole body of workmen, himself 
included, in the proportion of their fixed salaries. 

So far, this was a step in the right direction; but it 
has remained for a few Lancashire flannel weavers, 
by carrying out this co-operative system to its full 
extent, to offer the most satisfactory solution of the 
difficult problem ; and it is with the history of these 
earnest working-men that we have at present to do. 

Some fourteen years ago, a dozen of these poor 
weavers out of employ, and nearly out of food, and 
quite out of heart with their social state, as their his- 
torian (to whose pamphlet upon the subject we are 
indebted for our information) informs us, met together 
to discover what could be done to better their indus- 
trial condition. The result of their deliberations was, 
that—wonderfully strong in purpose, though weak in 
funds—they determined to supersede tradesmen, mill- 
owners, and capitalists, by the establishment of a 
system of trade upon strict co-operative principles. 
The better to accomplish this, they formed them- 
selves into the society which has since achieved such 
signal success, as ‘The Rochdale Equitable Pioneer 
Society,’ and commenced business with the magnificent 
subscription of twopence each per week. 

If their capital was small, however, their views 
were of the largest, for we find it resolved at their first 
meeting, that, ‘as a further benefit and security to 
the members of this society, the society shall purchase 
or rent an estate or estates of land, which shall be 
cultivated by the members who may be out of 
employment, or whose labour may be badly remune- 
rated ;’ followed by the trifling assertion, which we 
are sorry to say has not been as yet accomplished, 
‘that, as soon as practicable, this society shall pro- 
ceed to arrange the powers of production, distribution, 
education, and government; or, in other words, to 
establish a self-supporting home colony of united 
interests, or assist other societies in establishing such 
colonies.’ The other and more sober resolutions, 
however, which were passed at this first meeting, and 
to which the society have subsequently, with some 
slight modifications, adhered, were, ‘the establish- 
ment of a store for the sale of provisions, clothing, 
&c.;’ ‘the building, purchasing, or erecting a num- 
ber of houses, in which those members desiring to 
assist each other in improving their domestic and 
social condition may reside;’ the manufacture of 
such articles as the society may determine upon, 
for the employment of such members as may be 
without employment, or who may be suffering in 
consequence of repeated reductions in their wages ;’ 
and, as a minor proposition, ‘for the promotion of 
sobriety, the opening of a temperance hotel in one 
of the society’s houses as soon as convenient.’ 


Twenty-eight pounds having been with difficulty 
collected towards the furtherance of these objects, 
the Equitable Pioneers commenced operations by the 
opening of a very scantily furnished store in the 
ground-floor of a warehouse in Toad Lane, Rochdale, 
to the intense amusement of the ‘doffers,’ who, after 
the manner of gamins in general, made themselves 
merry at the expense of what they were pleased to 
call ‘Towd weyvurs shop.’ 

They had, as might be expected, many difficulties 
to contend with, and much local prejudice to over- 
come. The same ever-ready body of objectors who 
hail any innovation upon old-established custom as a 
hungry pack of hounds might greet a fox, were to be 
found in Rochdale, as they are to be met with every- 
where, and were down upon the Equitable Pioneers 
savagely. In despite of all resistance, however, the 
society gradually progressed, until, at the close of the 
year 1845, one year after its commencement, it num- 
bered eighty members, and possessed a capital of 
L.181, 12s. 3d. This success naturally incited the 
Pioneers to further efforts, and we find it then decided 
that a capital of L.1000 should be raised for the 
establishment of the store. This was to be effected 
by the creation of L.1 shares, of which each member 
should be required to hold four, and no more. As an 
instance of the very practical way in which the 
society went about its business in collecting this 
fund, we may mention ‘that each member on his 
admission-night had to appear personally in the 
meeting-room, and state his willingness to take out 
four shares of L.1 each, and to pay a deposit of not 
less than threepence per week after, and to allow all 
interest and profits that might be due to him to 
remain in the funds until the amount was equal to 
four shares in the capital.’ We might recommend this 
principle to some other societies of which we have 
heard. 

Having succeeded in raising the additional capital, 
the operations of the society were so far extended 
that the members at this time recklessly decided 
upon indulging in a dinner at one shilling per head 
to celebrate the event, and doubtless enjoyed them- 
selves to the full extent of that extravagant expendi- 
ture. We gather after this—some people might treat 
it as the natural consequence of a one-shilling dinner 
—that the views of the society, though still con- 
tinuing substantially the same as at first, became 
somewhat modified. Let us endeavour more particu- 
larly to describe what these views were. 

The founders of the society—we guote from the 
pamphlet—were opposed to capital ‘absorbing all 
profit arising from trade, and to hit upon a plan that 
should give proportionally the gain to the persons 
who make it, was their object. After much discussion 
of the question, the plan of dividing profit on pur- 
chase was proposed—that is, after paying expenses 
of management, interest on capital invested at a rate 
per cent., that the remaining profits should be divided 
quarterly among the members in proportion to their 
purchases or dealings with the society.’ This, and 
the plan, which cannot be sufficiently commended, of 
making every transaction a ready-money transaction, 
and never, under any circumstances, countenancing 
the system of credit, were originally, and still con- 
tinue to be, the leading features of the Rochdale 
Co-operative Store. There are many minor matters 
which we gather from the pamphlet ; as, for instance, 
‘that the Pioneers providently established early in 
their career a redemption fund, which consists of the 
accumulation of entrance-fees of 1s. each from each 
member, and which fund serves as a reserve to meet 
the depreciation of the fixed stock, so that in all 
financial reports a broad allowance being made for 
depreciation of stock, and the fixed capital at stock~- 
taking being always estimated below its real value, 
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it is calculated that if the society broke up, every 
subscriber of L.1 would receive 25s. as his dividend.’ 
Among many other excellent rules, it is enacted 
‘that the board of directors may suspend any 
member whose conduct is considered to be injurious 
to the society, and a general meeting may expel him. 
—That any co-operative society can buy of the 
Rochdale Society through one of its members, who, 
however, must become a member of the Equitable 
Pioneer Society—That a member being in distress, 
may withdraw any sum he may have in the funds 
of the society, above L.2, at the discretion of the 
board of directors.’ 

There is one feature of the society, however, to 
which we should wish to draw especial attention; it 
is the reservation of a portion of the funds for educa- 
tional purposes. ‘ The 2} per cent.,’ says the pamphlet, 
‘of their quarterly profits assigned for division among 
the members, together with the fines accruing from 
the infraction of rules, constitute a separate and dis- 
tinct fund, called the “Educational Fund,” for the 
intellectual improvement of the members of the store, 
the maintenance and extension of the library—the 
entrance to which, it may be mentioned, is free, and 
where some of the best and most expensive books 
published are to be found—and such other means of 
instruction as may be considered desirable.’ Thus, 
from 1850 to 1855, we find that a school for young 
persons was conducted at a charge of twopence per 
month; and that, since that period, a room has been 
granted by the board for the use of from twenty to 
thirty persons, from the ages of fourteen to forty, 
for mutual and other instruction, on Sundays and 
Tuesdays. 

To come to matters commercial. The society, we 
find, is divided into seven departments— grocery, 
drapery, butchering, shoemaking, clogging, tailoring, 
and wholesale. A separate account is kept of each 
business, and a general account is given each quarter, 
shewing the position of the whole. 

The grocery business was commenced, as we have 
stated, in December 1844, with only four articles to 
sell. It now includes whatever a grocer’s shop should 
include. The drapery business was started in 1847, 
with no very great attractions; in 1854, it was erected 
into a separate department. In 1846, the store began 
to sell butcher's meat; and the society now kill three 
oxen, eight sheep, and sundry porkers and calves, 
which are, on an average, converted into L.130 of 
cash per week. Shoemaking commenced in 1852, as 
also clogging and tailoring. ‘The wholesale depart- 
ment commenced in 1855. This last is an important 
development of the system, and deserving of more 
particular mention. ‘It has been created,’ we learn, 
‘for supplying any member requiring large quantities, 
and with a view to supply the co-operative stores of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, whose small capitals do 
not enable them to buy in the best markets, nor 
command the services of what is otherwise indispens- 
able to every store—a good buyer.’ We gather from 
this that the Rochdale store is now regarded as a 
parent source. It guarantees—no slight matter in 
these days—purity, quality, fair prices, standard weight 
and measure, but all on the never-failing principle— 
cash-payment. 

Having stated that the society is duly registered 
under the 13th and 14th Vict., cap. 115, we have given 
a condensed and very imperfect epitome of its leading 
features. Let us now speak of its success. Taking 
the annual balance-sheets as the most satisfactory 
criterion of this, we find, as we have previously 
stated, that one year after its commencement, the 
store numbered eighty members, with a capital 
of L.181, 12s. 3d.; that the amount of annual cash- 
sales in store was L.710, 6s. 5d.; that the receipts 
per week in the December quarter were L.30; and 


that the amount of annual profit was 1.32, 17s. 6d. 
In turning to the accounts of 1857, we find that 
there were 1850 members, with a capital of L.15,142, 
1s. 2d.; that the amount of cash-sales in store were, 
annually, L.79,788 ; the receipts per week in Decem- 
ber quarter, L.1491; and the annual profit, 1.5470, 
6s. 84d. These facts speak in very eloquent language 
for themselves. If they are not sufficient to convince 
us of the success attained by the Equitable Pioneers, 
however, we find that the returns will be much higher 
for 1858, as the balance-sheet for the first quarter 
shews an increase of more than L.10,000 for the year, 
for the store alone. 

It is not many years since it was gravely stated 
that ‘mechanical arts succeeded best under a total 
suppression of sentiment and reason, and that a 
habit of moving the hand and foot being independent 
of either, a workshop might be compared to an engine, 
the parts of which were men.’ If any proof were 
wanting to convince us that the mechanics of the 
present day are made of very different stuff to what 
they were when these words were written, we should 
find it in the fact, that these poor Rochdale weavers, 
of their own counsel, and by their own steady purpose, 
have, from such very small beginnings, attained such 
great success. 

It is true that many co-operative stores have 
been tried, and—with the exception of the Leeds 
Corn Mill Society, the Padiham Co-operative Manu- 
facturers, and the Galashiels Co-operators—without 
having achieved so signal a triumph ; but we take it, it 
will be found that they have failed through no defect 
in the system itself, but have all been wrecked upon 
the same shoal, so carefully avoided by the Equitable 
Pioneers—credit. 

We will conclude in the words of one to whom the 
working-classes are indebted for much instruction 
and support—merely premising that what is here 
expressed as an opinion, has, in the case of the 
Rochdale weavers, been amply realised as a grateful 
fact. ‘I think, moreover,’ says Mr W. R. Greg, 
‘that these co-operative associations may be one of 
the most powerful of the many influences now at 
work for the education of the lower orders of the 
people; and that wisdom will be gained, if not wealth 
{we have seen, however, that wealth may safely be 
included], from the industry, self-control, and mutual 
forbearance needed to conduct them.’ 


ONE LESS. 


Sinent we stood by the window, 
Watching the twilight fall, 

Till the cool gray shadows of evening 
Had gathered over all. 


And now the lamp has been lighted, 
And the fire burns warmly and bright, 

How sadly our thoughts still wander 
Without to the cold dark night. 


There are children playing around us, 
As in many a bygone year, 

But one little voice is missing, 
Which we never more shall hear. 


The parlour is warm and lightsome, 
But without, how the night-winds rave! 
And we think of the darkness falling 
Round a little lonely grave. 
A.D. L. 
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